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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


J-OTHING has been reported this week which in the least 
“TN “clears up the prospect as to the continuance of peace. The 
‘reports of outbreaks in Bulgaria are incessant, but they are not 
verified, and all rumours from Russia must be received with 
distrust. The Governments of Austria and Hungary are 
endeavouring to place the loans rendered necessary by military 
preparations, and are therefore as peaceful as possible; but the 
condition of armed watchfulness is in no way altered. It is said 
‘that M. Grévy is anxious for a change of Ministry, in order that 
General Boulanger may be silently shelved; but M. Goblet has 
triumphed in a division on the supplementary estimates, and the 
Ministry is therefore safe for three weeks,—quite a long time in 
Paris. The German Government is about to place Alsace-Lorraine 
under a new végime, much less autonomous than the present ; but 
though the measure will call forth French criticisms, it will pro- 
duce no other result. There is, in truth, no change of the slightest 
importance in the situation, the Governments waiting, as they 
have done for months, for the final decision of the Czar. 


The contest between M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow 
Gazette, and the Russian Foreign Office, excites great attention 
in Germany. M. Katkoff had severely attacked communiqués 
from M. de Giers favourable to Germany, declaring, as we men- 
tioned last week, that the true Government of Russia was pur- 
suing an entirely different policy. Two warnings were sent him, 
but he persisted in his course, and—the third warning was not 
sent. The journals of Berlin affirm, therefore, with some show 
of reason, that M. Katkoff and not M. de Giers expresses the 
mind of the Czar, and that his Majesty is at heart entirely 
hostile to Germany. It is more probable that the Czar, who 
has, it is reported, again been attacked by the Nihilists, this 
time within Gatschina itself, is unwilling to silence the 
Panslavists, whose mouthpiece is M. Kutkoff, and who pro- 
fess devotion to his person and his autocracy; but the Ger- 
mans are alarmed, and the Berlin Post says openly that the 
Government of Germany “ is never wanting in resolution.” It 
appears to be admitted that the “agreement of Skiernivice’’ has 
expired, and that the Czar has resolved at all events to keep 
Russia free of engagements. The situation suggests that he is 
waiting for an event; but he may still be only making his own 
mind up. 


A second attempt has been made by the Nihilists to assas- 
sinate the Ozar. It was denied, of course, as usual; but 
according to the latest advices from Berlin, it was actually made, 
an officer having fired at the Czar while walking in the park at 
Gatschina. His Majesty was uninjured; but to be fired at 
by a soldier in uniform must add horribly to the terror created 
by incessant danger. 


The situation in Bulgaria, it seems clear, does not improve. 
The Regents are hampered by want of money, and by the 
necessity of incessant watchfulness against plots. The Russian 


the soldiers, and, moreover, commands the support of all 
Bulgarians in Macedonia, who have still to free themselves from 
the Turk. Emeutes, therefore, are possible at any moment, and 
the Regents, despairing of ultimate success if they are left 
responsible, are disposed to ask the Sobranje to declare the 
Bulgarias independent, elect a Prince, and thus compel Europe 
either to sanction their acts or to intervene. They have 
accordingly despatched M. Stoiloff to Vienna, to explain their 
situation, and to ascertain whether the election of Prince 
Alexander as King is absolutely impossible. It is said that 
they are advised to choose Prince Oscar of Sweden; but there 
is no evidence that he would accept the task, or would be recog- 
nised by all the Powers. It is considered certain that if Prince 
Alexander would take the risk, he would be elected at once; but 
his awe of Russia is said to be too great. The Prince lacks in 
his character that touch of rashness which makes heroes. 


It is asserted that King Charles of Roumania, who is visiting 
Vienna, has asked the Austrian Court for a distinct guarantee 
of his dominions in the event of their invasion by a Russian 
Army. He has been assured that this is impossible unless he will 
join the Tripartite Alliance, but that he will, of course, be pro- 
tected if attacked, without any formal stipulations. The King 
hesitates to join the alliance, which might involve obligations, 
if Germany were attacked by France, which he could hardly 
fulfil; but it is understood that if Russia enters the Balkans, 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria will assist Austria. That is an 
addition of at least 150,000 well-trained soldiers, occupying 
the whole line of the Danube, to the Austrian Army. It 
is noteworthy that the Roumanian King thinks the crisis 
serious enough to offer an alliance which must place 
him in permanent antagonism with Russia, and, in fact, if 
Russia wins, must cost him his throne. The seizure of South 
Bessarabia, however, after all the Roumanian sacrifices on 
behalf of Russia, created an irritation among Roumans which 
leaves King Charles little liberty of choice among alliances. 


The debate on urgency was concluded yesterday week, the 
Irish Party being advised by Mr. Gladstone not to prolong it, 
as they were most anxious to do. Sir Henry James made a 
brilliant speech in favour of urgency, remarking that as you 
might damn with faint praise, so you might praise by faint 
condemnation, and that in this way Mr. Gladstone had praised 
the policy of the National League’s “ Planof Campaign.” And 
he replied to Mr. Asquith, who had commented on the apparent 
need of the Liberal Unionists for a director of their consciences, 
that he had regarded Mr. Gladstone as the director of his poli- 
tical conscience up to the end of last year, and that he still 
followed the rules which the former teaching of that great man 
had impressed upon him. After a speech from Sir W. Harcourt, 
which was what Sir W. Harcourt’s speeches always are,—Sir 
H. James, by the way, had described his style of bowling as 
rather “high pitched” in the old period when Sir W. Harcourt 
was bowling against the Parnellites—Mr. Goschen made @ 
masterly reply, which, constantly and violently interrupted, yet 
made every sentence tell on the conscience of the House. 
Especially his remark that the Parnellites do not ask, and 
apparently do not wish for “ remedial measures,” that it is only 
the Gladstonians that press for them, produced a great effect. 
When the House divided, there appeared for urgency, 349; 
against it, 260; majority, 89. 


On Monday, accordingly, Mr. Balfour moved for leave to 
introduce his Bill for the amendment of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland,—under interruptions from the Home-rule Party so 
perpetual and so rude in character, that the Speaker declared 
himself unable to secure orderly debate without co-operation 
from that party. Mr. Balfour quoted the declarations of the 
Irish Judges in Mayo, Galway, Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Cork, that the law is not really enforced at all in those counties. 
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In Limerick, “ parties of armed men” went about undetected 
after using brutal violence. In Kerry, houses are attacked by 
night and day, “even the midnight terror yielding to the noon- 
day audacity.” In Cork, people in remote districts are in 
constant terror of parties of armed men going about disgnised, 
seizing arms, and sometimes plundering property. For the 
special protection of 770 threatened individuals by the police, 
no less than £55,000 a year had to be spent. Mr. Balfour 
then gave evidence to prove the terror exerted over juries, and 
the threats openly published against them in the Press, 
quoting the celebrated passage from United Ireland in favour 
of terrorising jurymen. He showed how the officials of the 
National League terrorise tradesmen, how they had advised the 
people to withhold their Easter dues from priests who do not 
co-operate with them, and he gave instances of the boycotting 
of farmers and of those who lend their vehicles to the police. 
Further, Mr. Balfour showed that the value of the tenant-right 
conferred by the Land Bill of 1881 had been in many cases 
utterly destroyed by the operations of the National League. 


Mr. Balfour then detailed the proposals of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. Briefly, they are to take power (as under 
the Irish Crimes Act and under the existing Scotch law) to 
examine witnesses on oath in reference to a crime committed in 
cases where no one has as yet been accused of that crime; next, 
to abolish the jury system altogether for crimes punishable by an 
imprisonment of not more than six months. Two Magistrates 
are to have summary jurisdiction, and a maximum imprison- 
ment of six months’ with hard labour is to be inflicted by these 
Magistrates for criminal conspiracy, boycotting, rioting, offences 
under the Whiteboy Act, assaulting officers of the law, taking 
forcible and unlawful possession, and inciting to these offences. 
No new powers are to be taken against the Press. The Attorney- 
General may certify for a change of venue when he thinks that a 
fairer trial may be obtained in a different locality. Hither the 
prosecution or the defence may have a special jury. Where 
these expedients are inadequate to secure a fair trial, it is pro- 
posed that the Attorney-Generals for Ireland and England may, 
by a combined representation, transfer the trial to England; 
but this provision applies only to the crimes of murder, 
attempted murder, arson, aggravated violence, and firing into 
dwelling-houses. None of these special provisions are to apply 
except to sections of the country proclaimed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. In the same way, the Lord-Lieutenant may pro- 
claim dangerous Associations when he regards them as acting 
in a way to promote crime, and after such a proclamation it will 
be an indictable offence to have anything to do with such 
Associations,—but the Government must lay such proclamation 
on the table of the Houses of Parliament within seven days, and 
must summon Parliament specially if it is not sitting, when the 
proclamation is issued, and an address by either House of 
Parliament against such a proclamation will annul it. 


Mr. Dillon replied in a tremendously long speech, which, like 
the month of March, came in like a lion and went out like a 
lamb. It was in the opening very furious, threatening the Irish 
people with utter servility if they should not “strike back” 
against such a law, if ever it could be enacted. The rest 
of the speech was a general denunciation of the landlords 
and a panegyric on the Land League,—himself included,—as 
the saviours of the tenants. Considering that Mr. Dillon 
declared that he expected to be supported heartily by the people 
of England, one does not quite understand the horror expressed, 
especially by Mr. Gladstone, of the clause legalising the change 
of venue to England,—the one feature of the scheme which will 
in all probability, and for various reasons, be dropped. Mr. 
Haldane, M.P. for Haddingtonshire, who succeeded Mr. Dillon 
and spoke against the Bill, admitted that at present Ireland is 
ruled by the National League,—a condition of things which he 
seemed to regard as unsatisfactory, but inevitable. Lord 
Lymington, in a vigorous speech, supported the Government. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone opened the debate in a speech of 
great brilliance, which showed that, as an orator at least, 
he has lost nothing of his power. He said that the proposal of 
the Government, instead of being a cure, instead of being a 
palliation, could do nothing but “aggravate in their deepest 
root and foundation the worst disorders of Ireland.” He was 
indignant at the urgency granted, so suspending the free 
initiative of private Members. He was indignant at the 
prospect of no Easter adjournment, and treated it as a 





threat ; and he declared that Mr. Balfour had m 

at’ all for his Bill. He commented on > a 
increase in Irish crime. He ridiculed the statements of the ae 
Jndges about the utter failure of the anthority of the la: _ 
“passages soaring into the region of speculation,” pow z 
passages in respect of which the Judges had “no jodie 
authority whatever.” He referred to one of the outra 
cited by Mr. Balfour,—the cutting off a girl’s hair and salle : 
pitch on her head,—as “a very bad and abominable outr : 
but not of Nationalist invention, on the contrary, an om 
tion of the Government of Ireland of that disgracefyl 
period “preceding the unhappy incorporating Union.” He 
taunted Lord Salisbury with having no remedy to propose for 
boycotting in 1885, and with saying that it was beyond the 
scope of legislation. Of the proposed change of venne to 
England, Mr. Gladstone said,—‘ I did not believe that I should 
live to see the day when a proposal so insulting, so exasperating, 
so utterly in contrast with the whole lessons which Irish history 
teaches, would have been submitted to a British House of 
Commons.” He dwelt on the vast responsibility which English 
Unionists would incur if they supported the proposals of the 
Government; and he concluded a very eloquent speech by 
declaring his belief that it waz the support of the Opposition for 
the National cause in Ireland which had diminished outrages, 
and that strenuous resistance to this measure would best serve 
not only the cause of Ireland, but the cause of “ Britain and its 
world-wide Empire.” 


Mr. Goschen’s powerful speech began by a comment on Mr. 
Gladstone’s admission that “the regular Opposition” were. 
now fighting in alliance with the National League, or at least 
with the party which directs the National League. And he 
asked, if the present diminution in the number of outrages is 
due to the alliance between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, 
on what they were to depend for a continuance of that diminu- 
tion in case of Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office, and of his 
failure to satisfy Mr. Parnell. He declared that this measure 
was, in the intention of the Government, absolutely essential to 
the effective operation of any remedial measure, for which no 
success could be obtained, without breaking down the terrorism 
which now controls the liberty of Irish farmers and Irish 
labourers. He gave instances of this amid the most violent 
interruption from the Parnellites, whom nevertheless he forced 
to hear him, and he proved that this tyranny causes farms in 
various places to lie waste which ought to be in full cultivation 
and ministering to the prosperity of the Irish people. He 
showed that.the secrecy of the jury system is violated, that the 
names of jurors favouring a particular verdict are published, 
and he contended that the Government owed a great duty 
to these jurors to relieve them of their most dangerous tasks, 
and to protect them when they could not be wholly relieved. 
He dwelt on the total failure to get evidence in consequence of 
the terror felt by the sufferers from crime, lest the League should 
inflict on them worse sufferings; and he pressed on the House 
in eloquent terms the humiliation of Mr. Gladstone’s position 
when he had to admit that the Government of which Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues were the ornaments should have had 
to retreat in so many parts of Ireland, at the command and 
before the tribunals of the honourable Member for Cork. 


The rest of the debate included an apology by Mr. Winter- 
botham for his position as a Unionist who resisted “ Coercion” 
and would vote against this measure, and a lively defence of 
the Government by Mr. Maclean, who, however, advocated the 
substitution of the Scotch majority system for the provision as 
to the removal of a trial to England. On Wednesday, the 
principal speeches of note were Mr. De Lisle’s manly speech, 
delivered as a Roman Catholic, on the un-Catholic attitude of 
the Catholic clergy in Ireland, some of whose actions he boldly 
characterised as “ crimes ;” a speech of Lord Kilcoursie’s against 
the Bill,—he must have got over his former horror of the “ Plan 
of Campaign,”—a manly defence of the Bill by Mr. Dalrymple; 
and an elaborate speech of Lord George Hamilton’s, illustrating 
the tyranny of the League, and exposing Mr. Dillon’s romances 
about the quarrel between the Duke of Abercorn and his 
tenantry. Mr. Bernard Coleridge, of course, opposed the Bill. 
He, as we know, regards law as very trivial in comparison with 
abstract justice. Thursday’s debate, excepting only a vigorous 
speech from the Attorney-General, was not momentous. 


Mr. Morley presided at the meeting of the Liberal Union 
held at the Momorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Wednesday, 
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and delivered a strong speech against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. He was severe on those whom he termed 
“the Coercionist Radicals,” though, so far as we can judge, the 
whole democracy of the United States might very fairly be 80 
described. The Bill, if it should pass, would be, he said, a 
shame and disgrace to Ireland, and a still greater disgrace to 
England. For Resident Magistrates would have the power to 

ive six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, for inciting to 
such a combination as that involved in the “ Plan of Campaign.” 
Mr. Morley thought it a very shameful confession on the part 
of the Government that not even special juries could be trusted 
+o administer the law in cases where the terrorism of the National 
League is exerted. Well, but first, is it not true? And if it is 
true, as it is, would it not be discreditable not to confess it? And 
next, where does the discredit attach P Surely to the weakness 
of the Government in not having interfered before, not to its bold- 
ness in interfering now. Mr. Morley also attacked the class of 
Irish Resident Magistrates, whom he declared to be quite unfit 
to weigh evidence, and to be deeply prejudiced. The Lord- 
Lieutenant would have the power to proclaim dangerous Asso- 
eiations under the Bill, and would no doubt at once proclaim 
the National League, which would then, Mr. Morley contended, 
de succeeded by Secret Societics, the complaint being driven 
inwards. But surely that depends on the remedial measures of 
the Government. We do not ourselves in the least believe that 
if the agrarian remedies are sufficient, the political vitality of 
the National League would prove in any degree formidable. 
Mr. Morley, however, cannot endure to believe, and will not 
believe, that the British Government can so govern Ireland as 
+o remove the causes for serious discontent. He is committed 
heart and soul to the opposite view. 


The first of the remedial Bills for Ireland promised by the 
Government was introduced in the House of Lords on Thurs- 
day by Lord Cadogan, in a speech which makes us wish his 
Lordship intervened more frequently in debate. It was a model 
of lucidity. The Bill itself is a good Bill, and much more far- 
reaching than it may at first sight appear. In the first place, 
all leaseholders, 150,000 in number, are allowed to go into Court 
and ask for a judicial revision of their rents, a privilege of which 
they will avail themselves. They were originally exempted from 
the Act, as being fully competent to protect themselves; but the 
fall of prices has hit them with almost exceptional severity. 
Next, all middlemen, that is, leaseholders, who have sublet their 
lands are allowed, if the Courts reduce the rents of their tenants, 
to throw up their leases. Next, power is given to the landlord who 
has obtained judgment of eviction, to make his tenant a care- 
taker without evicting him first, as under the present law he 
must do. The permission is only common-sense, but Lord Cadogan 
believes that it will reduce the number of evictions one-half. 
Finally, an equitable jurisdiction is vested in the County-Court 
to hear complaints from tenants, to give them time when needful, 
and when they are honestly insolvent, to treat them as they 
would be treated in bankruptcy,—that is to say, to relieve them 
from all or part of their liability for arrears as well as rent, and 
in good cases to reinstate them, paying a fair rent to the land- 
lord. Finally, when a landlord cannot get his rent, the new 
law exempts him from the payment of rates,—a morsel of 
justice which has already, we see, excited the wrath of the 
Parnellites, who, if it could only be proved that St. Peter was a 
landlord, would all turn Protestants. 





Lord Halsbury on Thursday brought forward his Bill for 
facilitating the transfer of land. It isa bold Bill. The Tory 
Lord Chancellor abolishes primogeniture ; makes the real estate 
of an intestate personalty ; sweeps away all local customary 
rights of inheritance, such as gavelkind; and prohibits entail. 
The ground thus cleared for absolute ownership, the Bill, after 
a certain period, compels registration as a condition of transfer 
or mortgage, and allows the owner, after giving five years’ 
warning, to apply to the Court of Transfer—which will 
in the end be set up in every county—to grant him 
an indefeasible title. The Bill does not carry out the 
full idea of the land reformers, who want the owner 
liable for taxes to be able to give an indefeasible title, 
any other man with claims retaining only his claim to 
compensation ; but it clears the ground for complete reform to 
an immense extent. Lord Selborne approved the Bill on the 
whole, and there seems little doubt that the lawyers will carry 
it safely through the Lords, and send it down to the Commons, 


to be perhaps expanded, perhaps dropped, owing to the pressure 
caused by Irish obstruction. No Bill is safe now, even if the 
whole population wish for it; but Lord Halsbury has endeavoured 
to keep his promise. 





The inaugural dinner of the Liberal Union Club was given 
on Wednesday, and Lord Hartington delivered an important 
speech. He announced the failure of the Round-Table Con- 
ference—the causes of which he apparently knew, but held him- 
self unable to reveal—and expressed his fear that reunion was 
now hopeless. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor his lieutenants would 
make any serious concession, and while the Unionists were 
prepared to grant large powers of local self-government to 
Ireland, and even some legislative powers, if necessary, for 
local ends, they would not surrender the control of the 
Civil and Criminal Law, or of the Executive. He held, there- 
fore, that a reconciliation would have to be based on a false 
use of words, and to such a reconciliation he would be no 
party. The Unionist Party must organise for itself, diffusing 
its principles by every possible means, and meanwhile must 
bear the severe test to which it was put by the Coercion Bill. 
He thought the members of the party bound to give a fair 
consideration to that Bill, and to remember that if its 
acceptance placed a heavy responsibility on their shonlders, its 
rejection might involve one still heavier,—viz., the responsibility 
of leaving the condition of Ireland such as it is at the present 
time. He might have also added that it would be a complete 
extinction of the party, for, on the Dissolution thus rendered 
necessary, the Tories who had been deserted, and the Liberals 
who have been offended, would alike oppose the Unionists, 


The reporters at this dinner, though they have treated 
Lord Hartington fairly, have done little justice to Mur. Finlay, 
who expressed his full intention of supporting the Crimes 
Bill with the exception of one clause (that for trying prisoners 
accused of grave crimes in England), and who brought 
out strongly the fact that most of the provisions of the Bill 
had always been law in Scotland; and none to Professor 
Dicey, whose speech was the most eloquent of the evening. 
He maintained that the Unionists had every chance of 
success, for that hitherto the moral party had always 
triumphed in England, and they were the moral party. He 
would trust the English people, if only it were well informed ; 
but “even supposing that the Liberal Unionists should sacrifice 
some of their popularity by supporting the Ministerial measure 
for strengthening the Criminal Law—and, in passing, let him say 
that the only right which it would take away was the right not 
to be convicted of crime—supposing that they should sacrifice 
some of their popularity, that prospect ought not to deter them. 
He might recall to their minds the words of Burke,—‘ It is my 
duty to serve you; it is not my duty to be popular.’” 

The Society for the Abolition of Vivisection held a very 
successful meeting on Wednesday, the chief business of which 
was to protest against the proposal of the “ round-robin ” lately 
addressed to the College of Surgeons, advocating the establish- 
ment of a physiological and pathological laboratory on a scale 
such as would compete with those at Leipzig and Strasburg. 
Cardinal Manning, who was in the chair, Lord Mount-Temple, 
Canon Wilberforce, and Mr. W. 8. Lilly all delivered very 
interesting speeches on the subject, Canon Wilberforce carrying 
the meeting away by his religious passion, and Mr. W. S. Lilly 
by his clear and nervous argument. The meeting concluded 
with an address equally humorous and touching from Miss 
Cobbe, who has given a large part of her life and great abilities 
to this noble crusade on behalf of our poor relatives. No one 
mentioned at the meeting, what is, however, remarkable 
enough, that while the people of Hindostan,—supported, to the 
great credit of the Mahomedans be it said, by the Mahomedans 
themselves,—had asked and, it is said, obtained the concession 
that during the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee there should 
be no slaughtering of cows, in order that the feelings of those 
who regarded that animal as sacred might be respected, English 
physiologists have treated the Queen’s Jubilee as a specially 
fit occasion for the inauguration of a permanent institution 
which would wound more cruelly the moral instincts of millions 
of Englishmen,—her Majesty’s included,—than any other 
imaginable mode of celebrating that auspicious occasion. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


M* GLADSTONE’S great speech of Tuesday night will 

probably be fixed upon by future historians as the text 
for a disquisition like one of those with which Lord Macaulay 
dilates on “the chequered spectacle” of Bacon’s meteoric 
fate. It exhibited him, after a public life of fifty-five years 
of incessant labour, almost at the zenith of his power, and but 
for a voice which, though quite as rich, was not quite so clear 
and strong as it used to be, at the very zenith of his Parlia- 
mentary effectiveness ; and yet it indicated such a predominance 
in him of the tenacious advocate over the statesman, and such 
a singular wilfulness of purpose in overlooking and overleaping 
moral and constitutional obstacles of the gravest kind for what 
he claims as a moral and constitutional cause, as must bewilder 
the warmest admirers of his many great achievements, and make 
them ask themselves whether this is indeed the same man who 
in 1881 and 1882 stood so nobly between the Irish people and 
the unprincipled faction who regarded his Irish reforms as his 
worst offence against their treasonable hopes. 

Mr. Gladstone never displayed more skill than when he 
made much of the Parliamentary precedents for justifying such 
a measure as Mr. Balfour had on Monday asked leave to intro- 
duce, and maintained that the statistics of crime proved the 
exceptional powers asked for, to be altogether unjustified 
and unnecessary. He never displayed more Parliamentary 
skill, we say, than in thus dilating on the infinitesimal in- 
crease in detected crime; but he never displayed his 
tendency to lay stress on forensic points which a statesman 
should steadily ignore, more painfully than when he failed, 
from the beginning of his speech to the end of it, to take the 
smallest notice of the one great feature of the situation—that 
for several years back the proportion of crimes detected and 
punished in Ireland to the number committed has been quite 
insignificant; that those who suffer, decline to bear evidence, 
even against those who injure them; that the great majority 
of the people bow to an unjust authority behind the scenes 
of public life, rather than avail themselves of the provisions of 
a law which does not protect them; and that this evil, far from 
being on the decline, is steadily on the increase. The astute- 
ness with which Mr. Gladstone dwelt on the small increase in 
agrarian crime, and the completeness with which he ignored the 
plain and startling evidence that crime is no longer even com- 
plained of by the greater number of sufferers lest a worse thing 
should come to them, was not worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
manship, and was flagrantly unworthy of that noble moral 
genius which he has from time to time displayed. He exhibited 
himself, too, in the very strange position of an accuser of the 
Irish Judges; of one who treated their statements as not 
responsible statements, as ‘“ statements soaring into the region 
of speculation,” and, indeed, virtually as distracting the public 
mind from the true features of the situation. Now, that 
is a most responsible attitude for a man in Mr. Gladstone’s 
great position to assume. It lends his influence to the Irish 
attack on the present administration of justice. It is in its 
essence a purely destructive criticism. It gives the great pres- 
tige of the Leader of the Opposition to the line adopted now 
for many years back by the National League and United Ire- 
land, of treating the Irish system of justice as a mere mass of 
injustice. Of course, Mr. Gladstone did not say this. But 
when he treats the Irish Judges as “ soaring into the region of 
speculation” in respect to their statements, statements really 
most weighty, and indeed exact transcripts of the present con- 
dition of things, he does, in fact, throw his shield over the 
party who have attacked the Irish Courts with the utmost 
audacity and insolence as if they were mere instruments of 
oppression. Mr. Gladstone says that, in commenting on the 
reasons for the comparatively small number of offences, “ the 
Judges may be right or wrong,” but that “ they carry no judicial 
authority whatever.” Judicial authority, in the technical sense, 
perhaps not. But does Mr. Gladstone really mean to say that 
Judges who see and hear all that is going on in Ireland, 
who watch the open intimidation of jurors in which the 
papers of the League indulge, and read the reports of the 
illegal tribunals, are “ soaring into the region of speculation” 
when they state the inferences which these facts, combined 
with their own experience, force upon them? Look at the 
bare outline of the case as stated in Mr. Goschen’s “masterly 
speech. Out of 1,064 agrarian crimes, there were only 64 
convictions; of 6 murderers, only 1 was convicted; of 16 





persons who were fired at, only 1 was able to get ain 
punished ; out of 21 burglaries, 17 remained ee ~ 
43 cases where a gun was fired into a private house, there ne ‘ 
not a single offender identified ; out of 73 cases where cattle 
were mutilated, not a single offender was identified. Now, 
does Mr. Gladstone really mean to say that Judges are no 
more competent than any other Irishmen or Irishwomen to gea 
the true bearing of these facts, and the light they throw on 
those private sessions of the tribunals of the National League at 
which the wretched Irish tradesmen and farmers and labourers 
make their humble submission to the League, and accept the 
penances imposed upon them for having ever offended that 
illegal tyranny before which they now come to grovel ? If Mr 
Gladstone seriously means that Judges and men of the world. 
who have watched witnesses and jurors all their lives, who 
read the Irish papers, and see for themselves how jurors 
shrink and how witnesses prevaricate lest they should bring on 
themselves the vengeance of the League, are not competent to 
draw the natural inference from what they see and hear, and 
are not bound to tell their opinion frankly to the public, we say 
that he has delivered a heavy blow against the moral authorit 
of the Crown in Ireland, and lent his powerful arm to aid the 
work of dethroning the law there. If he does not mean this 
nothing could be more dangerous, nothing more ill-considered, 
than to say anything which will be interpreted by every savage 
assailant of the Irish Judges and the Irish Courts as a sneer 
at the Judges for drawing an inference which their position lent 
them, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, no more advantage for drawing 
correctly, than would have been possessed by any layman. We 
hold that Mr. Gladstone is utterly wrong; that the Irish 
Judges can interpret the significance of such facts as we have 
mentioned with a certainty that makes it their positive duty 
to put forward the statements to which Mr. Gladstone refers, 
and which makes these statements for any reasonable mind 
twice as weighty as statistics themselves, And we hold that 
Mr. Gladstone, in depreciating these statements and treating 
them as mere speculations, has done what he can to shatter still 
further the already much-shattered fabric of Irish justice, 
And yet there is one sentence in the great orator’s speech 
which we regard with even greater amazement and deeper 
regret than this attack on the Irish Judges. It is the sentence 
in which, though he condemns as “a very bad and abominable 
outrage indeed” the insult to the Irish girl whose hair was cut 
off while pitch was poured upon her head, he turns round upon 
the Irish Government and says :—“ The right honourable gen- 
tleman, speaking in perfect simplicity, appeared to think that 
the removing the hair and the pouring pitch upon the head 
was a Nationalist invention. If he turns to his Irish history, 
he will find that it was an invention of the Government of 
Ireland. It was the practice of the soldiery and the yeomanry, 
in whose traditions some Members of the House have declared 
they glory, in the unhappy and disgraceful period preceding 
the unhappy incorporating Union.” This was the passage 
which Professor Dicey, in the singularly eloquent but too bitter 
speech which he delivered at the Unionist dinner of Wednes- 
day, selected for indignant invective. And, indeed, we do 
believe that it will be the one passage which Mr. Gladstone 
may feel to his dying day something like remorse that his 
oratorical instinct betrayed him into delivering. Of course 
it was all true, and of course a more mischievous bit of truth 
could hardly have been uttered by one in his position. If Mr. 
Dillon had said that such an outrage as this was nothing but the 
turning of the tables on the atrocities of the penal code, we should 
not have blamed him. But when the Minister who has so long 
laboured to reconcile Ireland and England, and who in his own 
belief is labouring to reconcile Ireland and England still, 
ventures to plead that for an outrage of this sort there is at least 
the excuse that it is borrowed from the wicked precedents which 
we set a hundred years ago, we do ask ourselves whether Mr. 
Gladstone has indeed become the leader of the Parnellites 
alone, and ceased to be the Minister who wishes to reconcile 
the two countries. To what purpose can it be to plead the 
wickedness of the Protestant party a hundred years ago asa 
palliation for a crime committed by Irish ruffians now, who 
have no experience of what their forefathers suffered, and 
only know that the ascendency of the Church which was 
regarded as partly responsible for that suffering, has been 
swept away by the justice of this generation? Mr. Glad- 
stone is, indeed, taking up a new 7d/e when he hunts up 
the atrocities of our great-grandfathers as palliating the 
crimes of ruffians who have probably never heard of those 
atrocities, though they vent their savage spite on women who 
refuse to be the mere tools of their illegal combinations. Is 
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it really come to this, that the great Minister of reconciliation 


is piling fuel on to the fire of international fury, and finding 

recedents from the iniquities of Unionists who have long been 
in their graves, to attentuate the wickedness of Separatists who 
are living and working still? This is not the great orator 
whom we have been accustomed to revere. We do not recog- 
nise in such a feat of oratory as that anything but the too 
automatic habit of a great speaker who, as he has himself 
described it, having accustomed himself to pour back in a flood 
on his hearers that which he had absorbed from them as a 
vapour, was so strangely influenced by the eighty-five Par- 
nellites to whom he has now too long been addressing himself 
in imagination, that he had for the moment forgotten his 
English and Scottish auditors, and insensibly become the in- 
terpreter of Mr. Dillon’s fierce resentments and of Mr. Parnell’s 
cold vindictive mind. 





MR. MORLEY’S ARGUMENT. 


R. MORLEY’S speech at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on Wednesday, against the proposed amend- 

ment of the Irish Criminal Law, was for his purpose a very 
effective one ; but it betrayed only too plainly that he would 
much rather not see crime effectually punished in Ireland, 
than see it punished under any system except that of Home- 
rule. The whole speech breathed defiance to the enforcement 
of the law by any amendment of criminal procedure which 
the central Government can undertake. That was its real drift. 
In various instances, Mr. Morley assailed with vehemence, 
—we may say, with bitterness,—provisions which we will 
undertake to say he would support vigorously if they were to 
be adopted by an Irish Parliament, and administered by 
Irish Judges and Magistrates. Now, we wish to point 
out that this takes all the significance out of his argu- 
ment for every one who looks at it from the Unionist point 
of view. Of course, it is quite reasonable for him as a Home- 
ruler to object to any and every attempt to strengthen the 
Criminal Law in Ireland unless an Irish Legislature undertakes 
the enterprise. But he can hardly expect Unionists who do 
not believe that an Irish Legislature would be in the least dis- 
posed to do equal justice in Ireland till after they had carried 
through some great law of territorial confiscation and had 
crushed the spirit of all the opponents of Home-rule, to be 
impressed by any argument of this kind. If Mr. Morley 
wants to convince those who are not already convinced,—and 
usually, we fear, that is not the object of orators on either side 
of the question, since they find it much easier to increase the 
zeal of those who are zealous enough already than to convert 
those who are opposed to them,—he should apply himself 
to show what evils will happen under the proposed changes 
which do not happen now, and to prove that those evils will 
be greater than any which the changes proposed are likely to 
remove. This Mr. Morley does not do. He does not deny the 
existing evils, but he minimises them, and treats them as for 
the present inevitable. And as regards the evils which the 
changes proposed would introduce, he maximises them,—nay, 
exaggerates them,—and treats them as if it were a gratuitous 
blunder of the worst kind to run any risk of that sort. For 
example, the provision which allows two Resident Magistrates 
to try offences punishable with a maximum punishment of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, is assailed by Mr. 
Morley as a provision that would inflict the greatest humiliation 
on Ireland, and the most lasting disgrace on England. Well, is 
there, in Mr. Morley’s opinion, no humiliation to Ireland in the 
fact that Irish juries will not convict for grave offences now, 
and that Irish criminals go unpunished for them? Is it not a 
lasting disgrace to England that we permit this utter failure 
of justice now, and have permitted it for many years back ? 
Mr. Morley assumes that it is not,—nay, evidently regards it 
as almost axiomatic that for these failures there is no con- 
ceivable remedy except by the path of Home-rule. How can 
he expect to convince any one who does not agree with him 
already, by assumptions such as these? He says, for instance :— 
“TI believe I am interpreting the proposed provisions correctly 
when I say that if an Irish Member, or any other man, makes 
& speech or writes a letter to a newspaper, advising tenants on 
a rack-rented estate to go in a body to the agent and ask for a 
reduction of rent, and to decline to pay if the reduction be not 
granted, he will be liable under this Act to be sentenced by 
two Resident Magistrates successively to six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour for inciting to conspiracy.” Well, 
that is only saying that those who initiated the “ Plan of 
Campaign” would be liable to such a punishment,—for, of 





course, without evidence of a serious and practical intention 
to get up such an agitation, no Magistrate who understood his 
work at all would dream of convicting and punishing such 
advice, And the reply is, that it is infinitely discreditable to 
Irish and English justice that the initiators of that disgraceful 
plan of organised plunder could not be punished, and punished 
gravely ; and to complain that this grave discredit would: be 
removed by this Bill if it were to pass into law, only shows 
how far Mr. Morley has already travelled in the direction of 
extenuating, if not approving, one of the most discreditable 
episodes in Irish history. Mr. Morley speaks as if the com- 
bination of tenants against rents which they had agreed to 
pay, and for which their obligation up to the extent of their 
means is absolute, were on a par with a combination to get rent 
reduced for the future, which is a perfectly legitimate operation 
of Trade-Unions, and one against which the proposed law would 
give the Irish Courts no right at all to intervene; or else he 
speaks as if the combination of tenants who can pay their debts 
and will not, with tenants who would pay if they could, to get 
off a just debt under cover of the pity felt for those who have 
been ruined by the fall of prices, were anything but a dis- 
graceful fraud. We say that, applied, as the proposed law would 
be applied, to those who seriously try to enforce the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” on a miscellaneous tenantry, without regard either 
to individual means or to individual obligations, its penalty of 
six months’ imprisonment with hard labour would be in effect 
a light punishment. The “Plan of Campaign” seems to 
us a deliberate attempt on political grounds to degrade the 
morality of the Irish people, and we should not feel the 
smallest pity for any man who received such a punishment for 
such acrime. Far from being horrified, as Mr. Morley seems 
to be, by the proposal to let Resident Magistrates enforce such 
a penalty, we are horrified only that it has not hitherto been 
possible to punish at all, those who are doing all they can to 
knock the bottom out of Irish honesty. 

Mr. Morley expresses very frankly his contempt for the Irish 
Resident Magistrates. But he does not attempt even to produce 
evidence of the injustice with which they administer the law 
as it is. If his contempt is to be justified, trained Stipendiaries 
should be appointed all over Ireland. And if there really be 
evidence,—of which we are exceedingly doubtful,—to show the 
inefficiency of the Resident Magistrates, that is the remedy we 
should prefer. But in the absence of any such evidence, we 
should certainly have supposed that the Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland are rather timid than over-bold in the adminis- 
tration of the law; and that if they have failed at all, they 
have failed at least as much from deferring to popular fecling, 
as from the arrogance of any class-bias. 

We do not suppose that the proposed change of venue from 
Ireland to England is likely to be carried. It would, we think, 
needlessly injure Irish pride, though we are quite sure that an 
Irish person accused of agrarian crime would receive just as 
careful a trial in England, and would be just as likely to be 
acquitted, as an English person accused of agrarian crime. 
Probably it may be necessary to try by Special Commission 
crimes of this kind in Ireland, and no doubt the persons 
chosen to sit or such a Commission must be persons of the 
very highest character, both as regards legal attainment and 
as regards moral weight and impartiality. But it is idle to 
say that when trial by jury has failed so utterly that it has 
brought into existence a new class of crimes, that of intimi- 
dating jurors, it is anything but a mockery, anything but an 
abuse of our responsibilities, to cling to it just because the 
English people, with whom it has not failed, have a vehement 
prejudice in favour of it. It is the worst sort of political 
cant to force political institutions which suit one people, on 
another people whom they do not suit. And we should, for 
our part, be very glad to see trial by jury in Ireland abolished 
altogether, It is an institution which, far from securing 
justice, has long been one of the most serious springs of 
injustice. 

Mr. Morley’s profound contempt for the assertion that Irish 
peasants are terrorised by the Land League into a policy of 
which they would otherwise disapprove, is very strange. Does 
he really disbelieve the evidence which comes from every side, 
that tenants come with their rent, and pay it, and yet press 
to have ejectments served upon them, in order that they may 
not be supposed to have paid their rent? If he does, he 
is indeed incredulous of evidence that does not suit him. If 
he does not, he can hardly deny that terrorism does work very 
great mischief on the more upright of the Irish tenants, 
who are really the salt of the earth in that terrorised 
land. We suppose he would say that for one man 
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who wants to hide his wish to discharge his just debts, 
there are ten who think their rents unjust, and who approve 
the organisation which encourages them to say that it is un- 
jast. And we do not deny that that may be so. But the 
remedy for that is to undertake such a change in the Land 
Laws as the Government are contemplating,—and, indeed, 
have to some extent already introduced,—not to connive at 
the criminal organisations which help the dishonest to keep 
back the money which they know they owe, at least as much 
as‘ they help honest poverty to obtain better terms. Let 
the Government but do in a right way what the National 
League does in a thoroughly dishonest way, and then they can 
enforce on the dishonest the proper discharge of their obliga- 
tions without fearing that a revolution will be the result. As 
it seems to us, Mr. Morley prefers the illegitimate means of 
protecting the rack-rented tenant to the legitimate, solely for 
this reason,—that the illegitimate means tends to upset govern- 
ment as it is, while the legitimate means tends to strengthen 
and preserve it. It is the wrath of the French revolutionist, 
after all, that burns in Mr. Morley’s breast. 





THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF REUNION. 


(ee is one point of grave importance upon which Lord 
Hartington differs from many of his followers, and upon 
which, we think, he is far more wise than they. He recog- 
nises clearly, and has the courage to admit, the practical 
impossibility of reunion. He made this clear in his speech to 
the Liberal Unionist Club on Wednesday, when he announced 
that “ the Round-Table Conference” had ceased to sit, and 
dwelt, not bitterly, but with emphasis, upon the widening chasm 
between the two divisions of what was once one party. He 
was evidently quite hopeless of reconciliation, and the sub- 
stance of his advice to Liberal Unionists was to stand on their 
own feet, to form a party of their own, and to maintain their 
place in the country by steadily educating the electors in 
their own principles, It was high time this should be said, 
for as the discussion goes on, it becomes more and more 
clear that the chasm between old Liberals and new Radicals is 
impassable by honest men. The original difference was, indeed, 
of the gravest kind, and it has become much wider. The 
Unionists are not prepared to hand over the sovereignty of 
Treland—that is, the power of making laws and the appoint- 
ment of the Executive—to the Parnellites, and the Liberals 
are ; Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at Mr. Barran’s dinner-party, 
showed that he had abandoned no part of his design, and his 
followers everywhere are as outspoken as himself. There 
is, therefore, between the two parties a dispute involving the 
gravest issues of policy, the most serious questions of principle, 
and the deepest conflicts of morality ; and compromise upon it 
is, if the truth is spoken, nothing less than impossible. The 
Liberals will not abandon their position, or accept for Ireland 
offers which do not include the concession of sovereignty ; 
and the Unionists are morally disgraced if they abandon theirs, 
more especially after the debate on the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill. That debate has brought out a difference which is 
almost more serious than the original one. It is quite obvious, 
from all the proceedings in Parliament, that the Liberals do not 
consider the maintenance of law of first-rate importance ; 
that they do not care, so long as the government is 
popular, whether law is maintained or not; and that, con- 
sequently, if Home-rule were conceded, they would tolerate 
lawlessness in Ireland. They are, in fact, binding them- 
selves to do it; for if they can tolerate the impunity of murder 
now, when they are avowedly responsible for the law, they 
would tolerate it then, when they could plead that lawlessness 
in Ireland was not the business of English statesmen. With 
that view no sincere Unionist can hold any terms whatever. The 
very essence of their policy, the raison d’étre of their existence, 
is that they are bound, not merely authorised, but bound, to 
make the law prevail, and they can nomore consent to its habitual 
infraction than they can consent to its suspension altogether. 
Compromise upon such a subject is impossible; and there are, 
therefore, two quarrels between the two sections of the old 
party, neither of which can be composed, or even laid tempo- 
rarily aside. There is nothing for it but severance, and it is 
far wiser to recognise that truth, than to go on talking as if a 
via media could be found. There is no via media, and can 
be none. A law must be obeyed or disobeyed ; a country 
must be sovereign over itself or not sovereign; and on both 
subjects Liberals take one side and Liberal Unionists the 
other. 
Under the circumstances, Liberal Unionists have but two 


practical courses open to them,—to stand alone, whatever the 
consequences, or to declare themselves Conservatives ; and of 
these two, they must adopt the first, for this simple reason : 
they are not Conservatives. They may become Conservatives 
in pure recoil, if the new Radicals continue advancing in their 
present perilous course, which leads straight towards the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, and the adoption of State 
Socialism as an ultimate law ; but at present they are not Con- 
servatives. The habit of their minds, the tendency of their 
policy, the objects they seek, the ideals they worship, are all 
different from those of Conservatives; and in merging them- 
selves in that party, they would be compelled to make reserves 
which would be hardly honest. They must therefore stand 
apart, appeal to the people in their own names, and en- 
deavour to convert them to their own views. If they 
can win the people, they can govern for themselves; if not 
they can support and modify the only Government with 
which on the great questions of the hour they can in the main 
agree. They will be told—as, indeed, they are told every day 
—that in so doing they risk extinction, for the English people 
will reject them en masse at the polls ; and if that is true, they 
must just accept extinction. The people are masters, and if they 
are foolish enough and corrupted enough to banish advisers for 
being true to themselves, to the Constitution, and to morality, 
there is and can be no help. It is better to be politically ex- 
tinguished than to secure a barely tolerated existence by com- 
pliances which take all the soul of life out of it, and make of a 
political career nothing but a shameful trade. For our own 
part, we do not believe these prophecies of extinction, We 
do not believe the English people is prepared either to become 
Conservative or to give up Ireland, or to announce that laws 
are only to be obeyed by those who approve them. There have 
always been seats for Whigs, and there will always be seats for 
Liberals who hold the Kingdom to be one and indivisible, and 
who maintain that, while obedience to the moral law is 
imperative, obedience to any law passed by their own repre- 
sentatives, and not conflicting with that moral law, is of the 
highest obligation. The English people may be bewildered 
for a moment, as part of them are bewildered just now; 
but they have not changed their national character, and when 
once they perceive where they are going, neither their virtues 
nor their vices will lead them to the side of the new Radicals, 
of whom Mr. Labouchere is, in reality, the most complete and 
most fitting exponent. At all events, whatever the conse- 
quences, the Liberal Unionists, seeing that the Liberals not 
only intend to hand over Ireland to the Parnellites, but intend 
to condone lawlessness when it is handed over, have but one 
course to pursue, and it is creditable to Lord Hartington’s 
character not only for farsightedness but for courage, that he 
has pointed that course out. 





THE WEAKNESS OF AUSTRIA. 


HE paper on the Austrian Empire in this month’s Fort- 

nightly Review, full as it is of knowledge, leaves, we are 
convinced, an erroneous impression, The writer, be he Sir 
Charles Dilke or another man, cannot see the wood for the 
trees. He is so well informed, so conscious of the confusion of 
nationalities within the broad Hapsburg dominion, so well 
aware of the jealousies, and hatreds, and fears of the endless 
subject-races of the Monarchy, that he fails to perceive that in 
that very confusion there may be, as for centuries there has 
been, a source of effective strength. It is perfectly true 
that there are in Austria nine millions of Germans, and 
six millions of Magyars, and one and a quarter millions 
of Jews, and three millions of Roumans, and seventeen 
millions of Slavs, and that all these races detest, or envy, 
or distrust each other. It is also true that, with the ex- 
ception of the Magyars, they are geographically scattered 
till federal union according to nationalities is impossible ; 
one set of Slavs, the Bohemians, inhabiting, for instance, an 
enclave embedded in German States; while another set, the 
Slavs of Hungary, lie mixed about all over the Kingdom with 
the Magyar population. And, finally, it is true that, with the 
exception of the Magyars and Jews, each one of these races 
has relations with States beyond the border, the Czechs with 
Russia, the Roumans with Roumania, the Slavs of Hungary 
with the Servians, and the Germans with the great nationality 
now dominating Europe from the Spree. So bitter are the 
feelings among them, that Germans and Bohemians will not 
sit together in the local Parliament, that the Magyars keep up 
an armed watch upon their Slav subjects, that Roumans and 





Magyars dwelling side by side in Transylvania will not, as a rule, 
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intermarry. All this is true, and is, in the daily work of govern- 
ment, an infinite perplexity; but then, something else is true 
also, Every one of these races feels that it is lost if it attempts 
to stand alone. The Catholic Germans cannot join Germany 
easily, if only because Germany is unwilling to receive them, and 
because they desire an easier and less rigid method of life. 
Bohemia, left to itself, would be conquered by Germany in 
a month, and Germanised in twenty years. The Magyars, if 
unsupported, would be slaughtered out by their own Slavs; 
and the Slavs, weakened by the conflict, would be lost, as 
they themselves know, in the Russian morass. As to the 
Roumans, “tough” people as they are, they would be 
left in a corner of Eastern Europe stranded, surrounded 
on all sides by hostile Slavs, and compelled, if they were 
to continue existing at all, to follow implicitly every 
order from North Germany,—that is, from a people with 
whom they find it impossible to assimilate, and if we may 
trust Miss Gerard’s able papers, difficult even to live. The 
unchangeable condition of safety for each race in the Dual 
Monarchy, is that it should be bound to the other races by a 
tie of some kind ; and the nexus has been found for centuries 
in loyalty to the great House of Hapsburg, which has found a 
compensation for all its failures and all its vices, for its stupidi- 
ties, its treacheries, and its defeats, in its capacity to reign. 
The loyalty of its peoples has been tried by every con- 
ceivable test, by oppression, by defeat, by neglect, by religious 
difference; has repeatedly given way for a moment; and 
has three times at least since the Reformation been broken by 
armed and formidable insurrection. Nevertheless, so intensely 
powerful are the constraining circumstances, so impossible is 
safe existence to its subjects under any other condition, that 
the House has always triumphed, and that the Hapsburg 
Sovereign is to-day, after the Napoleonic wars, after the 
grand rising in 1848, after the defeat in Italy, and after 
expulsion by force from Germany, the actual ruler of 
thirty-eight millions, and might to-morrow submit his 
claims to a plebiscite in each of his States with a 
certainty of election. Nor can it be said that the Haps- 
burg sovereignty is in the least of the shadowy or nominal 
kind. Francis Joseph cannot fuse his States into one whole. 
He dare not address their Diets in any language but their own. 
He is compelled, in civil affairs, to exercise an unsleeping 
caution, which makes him choose Ministers who have the 
qualities rather of diplomatists than of statesmen. But 
nevertheless he is Sovereign, can and does raise and control a 
vast army from all his nationalities, can and does guide 
foreign policy without serious hindrance, and can, in the 
last resort, suspend or modify any Constitution without 
being deposed. Whether the Army is sufficiently organised, 
or sufficiently provided, or sufficiently well led, may be 
an open question; but that the State which produces it 
is a real and living entity of vast strength and tough 
vitality, seems to us past dispute. What does it matter 
whether the soldiers of an Army are ready to die for their 
State, or only for the man at its head? Grant that there is 
no “ Austria,” but only a House of Hapsburg ; and still, if that 
House wields all the resources of that geographical expression, 
where in politics is the effective difference ? The Reviewer inti- 
mates that only the “ ruling races,” 7.e., the Germans, Magyars, 
and Jews, are sincerely loyal ; but even if we assume that to be 
true—and in 1848 exactly the contrary was believed—does that 
matter much? If we look below the surface, it is almost 
everywhere the governing classes who are heartily loyal; but 
the machine nevertheless rolls on. That Germans, Magyars, 
Jews, and Roumanians will fight Russia heartily, with all 
their resources and all their children, is admitted ; and for the 
only period statesmen take into consideration, the rest of the 
populations will follow in their wake. 

The Reviewer, who has allowed his overplus of knowledge 
to spoil his article, which is literally choked with details, 
writes, of course, mainly in defence of his great thesis, which 
is that Austria cannot defeat a Russian invasion. We cannot 
answer him, nor can anybody else. Armies are so dependent 
upon their Generals, upon their equipments, upon the circum- 
stances of the day, that no one can predict with certainty the 
result of any campaign. The history of Austria, too, we admit, 
would seem to show that her armies, with all their magnifi- 
cent staying-power and facility in recovering from defeat, have 
usually suffered from some minor weakness which prevented 
great victories. Either the Generals are bad, as in the early 
Napoleonic wars ; or the central Government is stupid, asin the 
later Napoleonic wars ; or the commissariat breaks down, as in 
the war of 1860—it was said at the time that Magenta was 





lost for positive want of food—or the equipment is antiquated, 
as in the war with Prussia; but usually the Austrian soldiers 
suffer, and the Austrian Emperor does not win. It may be 
the same if the Russians attack, though it is not likely, because 
the Hungarians, who are true fighters, will be in such deadly 
earnest ; but still, it may happen. The Russians may turn 
out that General whom as yet they have never found, 
who, to the energy of Suwaroff or Skobeleff, and the 
persistent daring of Gourko, adds the remaining qualities 
of a great commander, and may sweep the Austrian armies off 
the face of the earth. They may even produce an honest 
head of the commissariat, though if Dr. Geffcken, who writes 
in this month’s Contemporary, is to be believed, that is next 
to impossible :— 

“The discipline [of the Russians] has been thoroughly loosened by 

insufficient pay and bad nourishment and equipment. Five consecutive 
ukases of the present Emperor did not succeed in enforcing the order 
that the officers should salute even their superiors. The common 
soldier is so wretchedly clothed, that generally twenty men of a com- 
pany are sent on leave in order to gain something to buy new garments. 
The transport system, notwithstanding the railways, is such that in 
the critical days of Plevna a few batteries of artillery took five months 
in transit from St. Petersburg to the front, and one of them absolutely 
disappeared on the way. The rauks of the army are full of men who 
know little or nothing of the effective use of the arms of precision 
with which they are furnished. The commissariat is an appliance 
for stealing wholesale and retail by the army contractors in collusion 
with administrative chiefs. In the Turkish War the Grand Dake 
Nicholas was convinced that whole regiments had cartridges filled 
with sawdust. On the Shipka Pass a regiment with such cartridges 
was obliged to defend itself by throwing stones against the Turks. 
The compressed hay-cakes were found to contain 50 per cent. of clay, 
so that the horses died by hundreds of hunger. The food was so bad 
that even the Russian soldiers would not touch it.” 
All we contend is that the nominal multitudes of the Russian 
soldiery are of themselves no proof that the Russian Generals 
can conquer Austria. The masses cannot be brought, except 
after long campaigns, into effective action. London has 
only to march out in order to destroy Brighton; but if 
it marched out, how many Londoners would there be 
at the final attack? No invading army not too big 
to be fed can equal in number the people of the State it 
invades; and in Austria almost every man has now some 
tincture of soldiership, The numbers, now that Austria is 
warned, would be, we may be sure, quite equal; and as to 
quality, Germans, Hungarians, and Serbs are surely the equals 
of the Russians, The latter are fine soldiers as far as bravery 
and obedience go; but they did not defeat either English, 
or French, or Piedmontese in the Crimea, and their victory 
over the Turks was gained with infinite pains, and at vast 
expenditure of life. That the invasion would be most 
terrible may be acknowledged, as also that the Austrian 
Emperor, who in a life of war has never won a battle, dreads 
the next encounter; but that the contest is hopeless, we are 
wholly unable to perceive. The Russians evidently do not 
think so, or in their present favourable position, with Germany 
held in check by France, they would at once commence the 
attack; and they, at least, are not forgetful of their own 
resources in men. It is hard to discover the secret of the 
strength of States, or to perceive why Prussians at Jena should 
be so unlike Prussians at Kéniggriitz; but we suspect that 
Austria is very like England,—always unready, always ready 
to begin again, and always emerging at the end with vitality 
unhurt. We may all know more by experience within another 
month, though we cannot set aside the chance of a partition so 
readily as the Reviewer; but Napoleon never was so strong as 
when, with an army unexampled in numbers, he crossed the 
Niemen in 1813. 


THE INCOMPETENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


T is difficult for any one who watches at all closely the 
Parliaments of to-day, not to wonder whether the system 

as at present worked will last. That representative govern- 
ment will last may be assumed, for the civilised world, unless 
it is destined to be conquered by Slav or Chinese hordes, or 
reduced to anarchy by an explosion from below, has got beyond 
mere tyranny, and is penetrated through and through by a 
passion for discussion with which mere tyranny is inconsistent. 
But representative government does not imply of necessity 
direct government by large public meetings, and there are signs 
abroad that this particular method, highly praised as it has 
been by philosophers, and strongly as it has attracted the 
bodies of the people in many countries, is falling slowly 
out of favour. The masses, who now elect all Par- 
liaments, are intolerant of weakness, Systems of govern- 
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than for inefficiency; and the public meetings are, for dif- 
erent reasons and in different ways, showing themselves 
inefficient. In France, the ‘‘ group system” has received a 
development which is almost fatal to political morals, each 
group tending to sell itself for its special objects, and is en- 
tirely fatal to continuous or far-sighted policy. The colonial 
policy of the country, for example, has been reduced to a series 
of spasmodic jerks. Moreover, the dependence of the repre- 
sentatives upon their constituents, and their power by in- 
terested combinations of upsetting Ministers, has produced, and 
will continue to produce, a systematic extravagance intended to 
conciliate voters, which in the end must, in threatening the sol- 
vency, threaten also the ordinary safety of the State. In Germany, 
the public meeting entirely fails to produce competent statesmen, 
and solid power passes to the dynasty, which happens to be 
singularly competent, or to the permanent bureaucracy, which 
is selected in reality, though not in form, by co-optation. In 
England, the House of Commons has been rendered inefficient 
partly by obstruction, which may not necessarily remain an 
Irish method of compelling obedience to a minority—the 
extreme Radicals are, in fact, already adopting it—partly by a 
development of individualism unfavourable to debate and nearly 
fatal to action. Every one wants to be visible, and if that 
desire continues, as the chances are it will continue, no rules, 
however drastic, will restore efficiency to the representative 
body. Its success as a working body depends on the con- 
tinuous self-suppression of 80 per cent. of its members, and 
if they will not suppress themselves, it cannot advance, but 
must for generations beat the air as it has already done for 
Sessions, 

This incompetence will ultimately be perceived by the 
nation, and when it is perceived, the desire to remove it will 
be very keen. It is said sometimes that the desire for legisla- 
tion is factitious, and that the people, in England at least, 
would be content if Parliament were only harmless. The 
St. James’s Gazette, if we do not mistake its drift, firmly 
believes that doctrine; and Mr. Traill, in the new number of 
the Nineteenth Century, formulates it in a proposal, only half- 
jocular, for a suspension of Parliament for five years. We 
question its truth altogether. On the contrary, we believe 
that the ultimate cause of the tendency to consider federal 
schemes, and of the wish to devolve larger powers on 
municipal bodies, is a growth of belief in legislation, a wish 
to apply the enormous force embodied in the will of the com- 
munity to more numerous and less important questions, There 
is an idea, already widespread, and still spreading, that in a 
hundred directions, some of them “social,” some of them 
“criminal,” and some of them “ artistic,” a competent Legisla- 
ture, with time and willingness, could add materially to the 
safety, the amenity, and even the general nobleness of the 
common life. We see that idea at work in the whole of the 
anti-liquor agitation, in the extraordinary spread of the de- 
mand for education, and in that endless array of demands 
pressed forward on every side for what is called “ inspection.” 
A community thus impressed will not allow its legislative 
right to remain unused, and will ultimately hate the machine 
which can legislate but does not, very bitterly. Add that 
bitterness to the bitterness caused by failure in executive action, 
and we have a volume of discontent which may, and, as we 
believe, will, insist on large changes; and it is not unprofitable 
to speculate on the line those changes might take. One which 
might be successful would be a large reduction in the number 
of representatives. There is nothing in the principle of repre- 
sentative government which requires that the unit of election 
should be fifty thousand souls instead of a hundred thousand, 
and the latter number would give us a more effective House 
of Commons. Not only would the volume of talk be 
diminished by one-half, but the tendency to elect men 
of proved capacity would make the entire House an 
abler, and therefore more effective body. The only grave 
objection to this course would be the danger of insufficient 
variety in the representation ; but that is not serious, and we 
are by no means sure that the popular demand, when it comes, 
may not take this form. One of the strongest deliberative and 
executive bodies in the world, the Senate of the United States, 
contains only seventy members, and would, by American con- 
sent, govern the Union much more wisely than the House of 
Representatives, Another plan would be to carry the prin- 
ciple of devolution, now so often talked of, one step 
farther, and instead of creating special Grand Committees, 
to let the House elect one Legislative Committee, to which all 
business should be entrusted, the larger body retaining nothing 
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the State. Double election is, of course, as representative z 
single election, and the great evil of inefficiency produced by 
talk would thus be removed. There would, it is true, probably 
arise in time another evil, already perceptible, it is said rf 
the United States,—that each individual in the ultimate 
legislating body would become too powerful, and would be the 
object of pressure which might at last be fatal either to the 
freedom or to the honesty of his judgment; but that would 
be of slow development. A much more probable and complete 
method of escape, however, is that the people really roused to 
action, and proceeding towards it as they usually do by the 
shortest route, might recognise and legalise the system 
already in existence, and make of the Cabinet a true 
Governing Committee, with power to pass laws as well 
as to issue executive orders. Such laws would, of course 

be open to repeal by Parliament; but once accepted by 
a vote given after a single debate, they would be opera- 
tive until repealed. This scheme would at once and 
for ever terminate obstruction, while it would leave repre- 
sentative government unimpaired, the Members retaining 
their power not only of dismissing the Cabinet, but of 
repealing any law of which they did not approve. The 
Government, under such a scheme, would at once recover its 
energy, and would be, in fact, for all purposes clearly sanc- 
tioned by the nation, as strong as an autocracy. It could act with 
rapidity as well as effect, and would have, therefore, time to 
attend to a thousand grievances for which at present the com- 
munity can secure no remedy. That such a Government would be 
at once representative, popular, and effective, we cannot doubt ; 
and its two great disadvantages might be less than those of the 
present system. One is, that a Government greatly approved, 
say, for its foreign policy, might venture on acts in internal 
politics contrary to the wishes of the country ; and another is 
that deliberative government would be distinctly impaired. 
The first objection is partly met by the right reserved 
of repealing unpopular laws; but not quite completely, 
as the veto might be arrested by a threat of resignation, 
That has been once or twice actually the case in Germany, 
where the fear of the people lest they should lose Prince 
Bismarck has induced them to pass laws against their 
own convictions. No scheme, however, can be made that 
will suppress “ the necessary man,” and English Premiers have 
carried laws substantially in the same way. The second objec- 
tion is serious ; but then; also, it applies to any reform whatever. 
The very essence of the weakness of Parliaments is that the 
freedom of deliberation has been pushed too far, till we might 
almost as well summon the nation to some great Square to 
deliberate, as Roman or Athenian citizens did before repre- 
sentative government had been devised. Whatever we do, 
deliberation must be curtailed—as it is, for example, by the 
Closure—and we do not know that it is more curtailed by 
trusting the Elective Committee of Government than by any 
other scheme. 

There is, of course, one more plan of terrible efficiency, the 
adoption of the plebiscite or referendum, under which a Bill 
like the Crimes Bill would be submitted as a whole to the 
people for acceptance or rejection. That plan, however, though 
it would work in emergencies, is fatal to representative govern- 
ment, is susceptible of frightful misuse, and would not in the 
least accelerate the pace of ordinary legislation. You could 
not submit a Bill for the suppression of anthrax in cattle to 
the whole body of electors; and the imbecility of Parliament 
to do ordinary work would remain as manifest as ever. 





LORD SALISBURY’S TITHE BILL. 


HE agitation against tithe has not attracted the attention 

it deserves. When Disestablishment seemed on the 
point of becoming the question of the hour, there was abund- 
ance of excitement. The laity displayed a zeal on behalf of 
the Church with which they had not been credited. Unex- 
pected names appeared in the programmes of public meetings, 
and the speeches delivered showed an unexpected fire. The 
inroad of the Home-rule controversy put a sudden end to 
this enthusiasm. A Disestablishment Bill was found not to 
be imminent, and those who stood pledged to resist it naturally 
laid aside their arms until the need should again arise. Mean- 
while, the existence of a movement not greatly differing from 
Disestablishment except in its disregard for vested interests, 
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of tithe being formally appropriated by the State; but 
we take no notice of its informal appropriation by the occupier. 
Yet this is precisely what has been going on in a large 
number of cases. The farmers have either pleaded inability 
to pay anything, or have learnt a lesson from the 
“Plan of Oampaign,’ and made payment dependent 
on the concession of a stipulated reduction. An example 
of this kind is very rapidly followed, especially when the 
tithe-payer has the immense advantage of a conscientious 
scruple near at hand. If he does not care to own that times 
are bad, or wishes to be thought more prosperous than he is, 
he can appeal to the great doctrine of religious equality, and 
ask why one Church should be singled out for favour at the 
expense of the rest. Conduct which, if it were an ordinary 
debt that were withheld, would justly be accounted dishonest, 
becomes almost heroic when it can be disguised as suffering 
for conscience’ sake. Whatever the farmers may have been 
hitherto, they have now a direct inducement to become 
Dissenters. Refusal to pay tithe is a much more respectable 
process in a nominal Dissenter than in a nominal Churchman ; 
and when refusal to pay may possibly be the means of escaping 
payment, there is an obvious advantage in posing as a martyr 
rather than as a pauper. It is quite time, therefore, that 
something should be done to meet this new state of affairs. 
Non-payment of tithe is, in the majority of rural parishes, 
tantamount to Disestablishment, and in this form Disestablish- 
ment is more than imminent ; it has already come. 

The measure by which Lord Salisbury proposes to deal with 
the question is now before the House of Lords, and it is one 
that seems to meet the case, if not completely, at least as com- 
pletely as circumstances admit. It will hardly be a popular 
Bill, since it exacts a sacrifice from two out of the three classes 
concerned. The landowner has a burden made real which has 
hitherto been only nominal. The tithe-owner has to submit 
to a further immediate reduction, and to a still larger reduc- 
tion if the landowner elects to commute. The farmer, indeed, 
is genuinely a gainer, because he will no longer have to pay the 
tithe, and in the present difficulty of letting farms, the land- 
lord is not likely to be able to recoup himself by an increased 
rent. Except, therefore, from the point of view of Disestab- 
lishment, the Bill will commend itself to the farmer, and on 
that ground, if there were any chance of the House of Commons 
finding time to deal with it this Session, we should expect to 
see it passed without much difficulty. It would be opposed, 
. course, by the Liberationists, but not, we think, by any one 
else. 

What the Bill does is this. It treats tithe as the debt of 
the landowner. It is his debt, indeed, already; but the 
peculiar remedy to which the tithe-owner is limited makes it 
in practice the debt of the occupier. When tithe is in arrear, 
the parson who wants to recover it must distrain on the goods 
of the occupier. The result is that the debt is recovered from 
the wrong man, and recovered in the most costly and irritating 
way. The intention of the Act of 1836—so Lord Salisbury 
says—was that the tenant should have power to deduct the tithe 
from the rent, just as he deducts the landlords’ Income-tax. 
But a custom has grown up that the tenant should always pay 
it, and have this liability considered once for all when his rent 
is fixed. Fifteen years ago,it might have been enough to pass 
a short amending Bill declaring that the tenant, under all 
future contracts, shall deduct the tithe from the rent. Now, 
however, there is sometimes no rent from which to deduct it. 
To make such a relief real, the landlord who foregoes his rent 
would have to pay the tithe himself, as a further favour to 
his distressed tenant. Consequently, Lord Salisbury proposes 
to shift the incidence of tithe from the occupier to the owner, 
and to make this effectual by giving the tithe-owner the same 
remedies against the owner that he has for any other kind of 
debt. In return for this transfer, the landowner is to be 
allowed to deduct 5 per cent. from the tithe due. The tithe- 
owner will benefit so greatly, it is thought, by the greater ease 
and regularity with which he will in future get his tithe paid 
him, that he may fairly be asked to submit to this trifling 
diminution in the amount of his income. Unfortunately, this 
argument will not hold good universally. In cases where the 
land of the parish is in the hands of one or two owners, the 
tithe-owner’s gain even in pocket—not to mention temper—will 
far exceed 5 per cent. But where the land is divided among a 
multitude of small owners, he will hardly be much better off 
than he is now,—except, of course, in the substitution of the 
ordinary means of recovering money due for distraint. How- 
ever, the landowners are still a powerful body, and when 
they are made to undertake a liability which in practice 





they have hitherto escaped, they will naturally look to 
have it somewhat reduced. They will be the more dis- 
posed to look for it that the Bill makes no revision of the 
original bargain of 1836. That bargain, Lord Salisbury. main- 
tains, was an excellent one for the landowner when it was 
made, and after a lapse of fifty years it is still a very good 
bargain for him, It is commonly understood that tithe stands 
for the tenth part of the profit of the land, after the cost of 
cultivation has been deducted. But it is more than this. 
Tithe is a tenth part of the produce of the land, and even 
now that is very much more than the amount of the tithe 
rent-charge under the Act of 1836. The produce of the 
land has been greatly increased by agricultural improvements, 
and if the settlement of 1836 were revised, this increase 
would have to be taken into account. A further concession to 
the landowners—of which we should be glad to think that 
they would generally avail themselves—is the permission to 
redeem the tithe at twenty years’ purchase at the par value. 
This would mean that for every £100 of annual tithe redeemed, 
the tithe-owner would receive a sum which would only yield 
him from £60 to £70, a tremendous reduction, no doubt, but 
still one which, considering the chances of litigation and the 
certainty of ill-will that are inseparable from an impost like 
tithe, would, as Lord Salisbury truly says, do good rather 
than harm to the tithe-owner. 

These provisions, with the addition of a clause enacting 
that tithe shall cease to be payable when it shall be shown to 
the satisfaction of a County-Court Judge that the land does 
not yield the value of it, make up the Bill. We wish that its 
chances of becoming law this Session were greater, for it is a 
practical and not too ambitious effort to deal with a pressing 
question. The agricultural depression is undoubtedly the 
cause of the present unwillingness to pay tithe; but even if 
this could be completely removed, the tithe difficulty would 
not disappear with it. The farmers have learnt that by plead- 
ing conscience as an excuse for non-payment they can evoke a 
considerable amount of sympathy,—sympathy which is not 
unlikely hereafter to find statutory expression. It is of the 
utmost importance that it should have no excuse for expressing 
itself, and Lord Salisbury’s Bill proposes to take away the 
scintilla of excuse that the present arrangement supplies. As 
such, his proposal has a very strong claim on all who wish 
well to the principle of a Church Establishment. 





THE CUTLASS SCANDAL. 


HE Committee on the defective cutlasses have reported 
that “ the converted cutlasses and cutlass sword-bayonets, 
pattern 1871, with which the Navy is now for the most part 
armed, are absolutely inefficient, untrustworthy, and unfit for 
service.” They state also that ‘“‘the Committee are unani- 
mously of opinion that the converted cutlasses and cutlass 
sword-bayonets now in use in the Navy should be immediately 
withdrawn, and that the old unaltered cutlasses, of which 
30,000 are in store at Weedon, should be issued to the Navy.” 
It is impossible to conceive a Report more discreditable to all 
concerned with the issue of the cutlasses to our sailors, and 
more humiliating to the nation at large. It does not appear 
that any suspicion of actual fraud attaches to the trans- 
action. Every one was honest, if dishonesty is to be 
attributed only to those who gain something for themselves 
by a breach of duty. Of “that negligence” which the 
lawyers sometimes speak of as “amounting to fraud,” there 
must have been plenty, when 80,000 defective arms were issued 
to the service by a Department in which the most elaborate 
machinery is provided for checking the supply of worthless 
articles. In one sense, the public would feel more secure if 
the abuse had been caused by actual corruption. There would 
then be a definite disease treatable by simple remedies. The 
paralysis that comes from carelessness and negligence is a far 
more serious evil to fight against. Who knows where it may 
not extend to? By a lucky accident, we have found out that 
the naval bayonets are in such a condition that had our sailors 
been called on to use them in action, they would have been 
utterly at the mercy of their opponents ; but who knows that 
some other equally important provision of war supplied to the 
fighting services is not completely worthless ? There is an irony 
of the intensest and most terrible kind in the whole story, if 
we think of it as applied to an actual case. A little less 
than two years ago, our dockyards were straining every nerve 
to fit out a great fleet with which to encounter a Russian 
enemy. We spent some two millions on the preparations. 
The country looked with pride on the great fleet that was 
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at last got ready, and which was assembled in a great naval 
pageant. Yet every sailor in that apparently splendidly 
equipped fleet was, we now know, armed with a weapon 
“ absolutely inefficient, untrustworthy, and unfit for service.” 
Not one man could have gone into action on fair terms with 
his foes. Suppose war had come then, war by sea and land, 
and of the most desperate sort! It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the indignation and horror with which the nation 
would have learned how the Naval Department had done its 
duty of arming the sailors. The feeling aroused would have 
been no insignificant warning against a second offence. It is 
strange that public officials seem to regard with so little 
alarm the results of an exposure of their negligence at some 
moment of national crisis. 

The story of the way in which the defective cutlasses got 
into the sailor’s hands is so characteristic, that some of its 
details must be mentioned. In the first place, the defective 
weapons were the result of a conversion of an old arm into a new 
one. Of the value of this conversion the Committee say that, 
‘go far as the evidence before them enables them to judge, no 
sufficient or exhaustive inquiry was made as to the saving 
likely to be effected by this conversion, and the Committee feel 
bound to record their conclusion that the conversion of these 
cutlasses and cutlass sword-bayonets was a most unwise step.” 
However, the Department determined in 1871 to convert the old 
cutlasses. Unfortunately, the model they chose was a very bad 
one. “It seems,” says the Report of the Committee, “ extra- 
ordinary that so weak a pattern as that of 1871 should have 
been designed for use as a bayonet, and that it should have 
been accepted by the naval authorities.” The 1871 pattern, 
it appears, can only resist 32]b. vertical pressure without 
bending, “ while the triangular bayonet resists a pressure of 
440 lb., and the new Enfield Martini sword-bayonet, which is 
a short weapon, 160 1b.” But even if the pattern was bad, 
that could be no excuse for exaggerating its weakness in the 
process of conversion. Yet this was done. The conversion 
was effected by grinding down the bayonets in such a way that 
the temper of the steel was “in all cases deteriorated, and in 
some instances destroyed, during their conversion.” General 
Dixon, the Superintendent of the Small Arms Factory in 1871, 
seems to have told the Committee that he “never dreamt of 
putting them [the cutlasses] into the fire to straighten them 
by hammering.” Such is the way in which arms are got ready 
for the service on which England depends for her safety, and 
may perhaps depend for her very existence as a nation. 

In their Report, the Committee make one strong statement 
which we trust will be resolutely taken up in the country. 
They speak strongly of “the disadvantages which arise from 
the periodical change of the superintending and other officers 
of the manufacturing departments at the end of five years, or 
some other term of office, when they have just learnt their 
business.” No doubt the five-year rule is often worked so as 
to be the curse of the public service. It often absolutely pre- 
vents the acquirement of enough technical knowledge for 
efficient superintendence, and it is in superintendence and 
inspection that the public Departments always break down. 
Of course, it is a very convenient rule in many cases, and 
makes promotion more regular and easier, and sometimes 
gets over the unpleasantness incidental to removing a bad officer. 
For all that, it is quite certain that in cases where practical 
experience of complicated technical details is needed, a longer 
term of office is necessary. 

In the present instance, no contracts were involved. The 
question of contracts, however, is one of the most serious that 
confronts the spending Departments. The theory on which 
the rules of most Government offices as to contracts is based 
is this :—‘ Make stringent specifications ; give public notice, 
and accept the lowest tender; have strict inspection, and 
refuse to take any article that is not entirely up to the con- 
tract requirement.’ This is well enough in theory ; in practice 
it is very dangerous. As a matter of fact, inspection is not, 
and cannot be, really effective. A hundred thousand articles 
are to be supplied. No Inspector can even look at, much less 
test them all. The result is, that for large orders inspection 
is half-valueless. The plan of taking the lowest tender 
often acts thus. Two or three firms who can be depended on 


to produce really sound work tender, and so does an unknown 
firm. The unknown firm tenders 10 per cent. below the 
others, and its tender is accepted, though it may be well 
known that the articles tendered for cannot possibly be sup- 
plied at the price. Of course, we do not mean to say that any 
Government office ever professes to take only the lowest 
tender. 


They profess, indeed, not to be bound to take “ the 
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lowest or any tender ;” but the custom is, ney 
generally to do so. It saves trouble and responsibility, re it 
prevents any outcry against favouritism and jobbery in selectin 
the contractor. Besides, it is supposed to be what the Ho: 
of Commons wants. That some better means of securing the 
carrying out of contracts is needed, we do not doubt for a 
moment. Nevertheless, we are well aware that it is far easier to 
criticise the present system than to suggest a better one: At 
any rate, it could do no harm to have it well understood that 
the public Departments are not required to accept the lowest 
offers for their contracts, and to make all officers entrusted 
with inspection responsible to eourts-martial. 








THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


T is not for us to protect the Laureate, who needs no pros 
tection ; but the brutality with which in some quarters he 
has been assailed on account of the “Jubilee Ode” rouses in usa 
strong sensation of shame. Criticism must be truthful, but it 
may also be mannerly ; and we would as soon accuse the friend 
of a lifetime of having grown imbecile with his years, as fling 
the reproach of senility at the singer who through the lives of 
most of us has made all English life fuller of thought, and hope, 
and melody. It is not true, either. Tennyson in his highest 
period never displayed his easy mastery of the treasures of 
harmony which lie hidden in our rough language more fully 
than in his “ Ode to Virgil,” “ wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man ;” and the new “ Locksley Hall” 
is inferior in its rushing strength to the old one only because 
reflection must, by any true rules of art, be calmer than antici- 
pation. The only criticism it is at once true and courteous to 
pass on the “ Jubilee Ode ” is that it is a disappointment. Had 
the subject roused him—and had it sprung unbidden in his 
mind, it would have roused him—the poet would have given 
us lines as burning as any he has produced; but forced on him 
as it was by endless and most wearisome iteration, iteration 
from the Press, from the people, from everything around him, 
it failed to wake the fire which, though it glows as brightly 
as ever, is naturally harder to light. It certainly was 
not the prosaic character of the Queen’s reign which made 
the task so difficult. Prosperity, no doubt, is prosaic, and 
prosperity of many kinds, continuous and expanding, has 
been the characteristic of the period, which, moreover, is hidden 
as no period ever was in its own rich wealth of detail; but still, 
any one who looks back on it reflectively, and remembers rather 
than reads, may note some characteristics in it which might 
wake up a poet’s fire. 'T'o the present writer, for instance, looking 
back on his boyhood, and the thoughts which dominated him 
then, nothing seems more wonderful than the amazing and 
continuous contraction of the world which has gone on all 
through the Queen’s reign. The earth is not half the 
size it was in 1840. So great has been the effect of tele- 
graphs and railways, and movement generally, so vast the 
result of the almost imperceptible quickening of communication 
by steamship, so great the clarifying effect on the vision of 
more strict attention to the objects to be seen, that regions 
which seemed separated by impassable distances are now quite 
close,—countries like Egypt seem to lie under the hand, Colonies 
like Vancouver’s Island are within easy and painless reach. It 
is impossible to think of Australia as we thought when the 
continent was six months off, of India as it was when it 
took four months to get there, of South Africa as it 
was when, to our feeling, it was part of another planet. The 
peoples and their habitats have somehow rushed together, have 
closed in upon Eng'and until their nearness has become almost 
oppressive to the mind. We cannot stir but the jar of our stir- 
ring comes back on us in echoes often of painful reverberation, 
instantly and from all corners of the earth. That shrinking is 
not so poetical a process as the expansion which occurred in the 
fifteenth century, when the world was doubled or trebled, and the 
very heavens rolled themselves back away from man; but there 
is poetry in it, too. It is as if a haze had rolled off the world, 
and all who see, see through an atmosphere which shrouds 
nothing, but makes all things clear even to pain. Besides clear- 
ness of vision, too, the reduction of the world has produced 
confusion of mind. Man has only a mind, when all is said, and 
it does not strengthen with his mental sight; and when the 
effect of every act is seen everywhere so clearly, and one has to 
think of a world instead of a country, the judgment becomes 





perturbed, and resolution falters. They say the grand reason 
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for the slowness of Rome ever to decide a cause is that the 
Papacy has to think of the effect of its decision in so many 
and such different countries; and during the Queen’s reign, 
every one, in his own sphere, has become in a way comparatively 
a Pope. The human being has gained a longer sight, but lost 
in return something of his decision. 

With that loss—it may be in part in consequence of that loss— 
there has come another change. All through the Queen’s reign, 
the grand antagonist of thought, the spirit of intolerance, once the 
strongest of all motive-powers, has been slowly dying, till now 
statesmen, and sovereigns, and leaders of the people scarcely 
recognise that it is not quite dead. In theory, no one is 
persecuted for religion’s sake; and in practice throughout 
Europe, not only the reception, but the propagation of 
negative thought has become entirely free. When the 
Queen ascended the Throne, though the laws were the same, the 
spirit in which they were executed was entirely different ; society 
looked on religious freedom with an abhorrence, half-pious and 
half-pharisaic ; and an avowed atheist was in the greater portion 
of Europe a social pariah. To-day, no man is such an un- 
believer that he may not utter his unbelief; hardly any 
man so separate from his fellows that he cannot obtain 
at least a silent, if not an appreciative hearing. Had 
Bunyan lived till to-day, he would have drawn in the shadow 
of that cave beside which Pope and Pagan stood half-paralysed, 
a stronger and more dangerous figure yet, clad in the enchanted 
armour of science, as ready to encounter Greatheart as Great- 
heart to draw sword on him. In that unfettering of the human 
mind, in the step forward of that armed figure intent 
on destruction, there are surely distinctive marks of the 
Victorian Era, and marks which are not prosaic. It has 
often been said that in 1950 the names of our time would 
be Stephenson, Wheatstone, and Simpson,—of the man who 
made the railway, the man who applied electricity to the 
transmission of thought, and the man who, at least for the 
operator, conquered pain; but in 2050 may it not be that 
the man of our age will be Darwin, and the subject of 
interest that rushing tide of destructive thought of which 
his name is, not quite fairly, made the concrete embodiment ? 
Are there angels, or only men? Has not that been the 
grand question of the Victorian time, the one which, all 
through its bustle, and business, and vulgarity, and rush 
for physical comfort, has been heard like a recurring moan 
or, to be less imaginative, like the sound of the wind as it rises 
during a dinner at sea. There is the clatter of plates, and the 
noise of the talk, and the sound of many feeding; but still 
through it all comes in the sharp swish of the wind, to which all 
who can foresee listen with bent-down ears. 


Those three movements—the contraction of the world, the 
dying away of intolerance, the rise of the spirit of destructive 
inquiry—are all great; and so, if we only saw it, is that double 
movement of man, the expansion of the Teutonic family, the 
never hastening, unresting rush of Europe to other continents, 
which during the Queen’s reign has gone on ceaselessly 
changing the whole face of the world. For reasons no man 
has fathomed, under laws no man pretends to read, pressing 
towards results as yet obscure, a single family of the human 
race has during the fifty years grown and grown un- 
ceasingly, has absorbed all who sought its protection, has 
struck down all who resisted its advance, until, were it but 
united, no other family could resist its anger or venture to 
defy its behest, until it promises or threatens one day to 
master the planet and all that it contains. Writers in 
1950 will tell us startling stories, as interesting as were ever 
related by historians, of great wars, wide political changes, 
heroic deeds ; but if the world continues as it is now, they will end 
the narrative of every decade with the same unchanging refrain, 
"7 and while all this was going on, the English-speaking people had 
increased by—millions.” That growth is the dominant political 
fact of the half-century ; that, or the unending rush of Europe to 
happier or less crowded lands. Army after army, the Europeans 
have poured out, till the Crusaders seem few in comparison, and 
men are forced to seek a parallel in those movements of which 
we know so little, the movements in which white Asiatics—tall, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed—slowly streamed out from the vast plain 
stretching northward from the Hindoo Koosh, first to envelop, 
then to invade, and then to strangle the Roman world. There 
has been but one movement like the emigration of to-day in 
modern history, and that was confined to two peoples,—the rush 
of all that was adventurous, or strong, or hungry in the Iberian 


Peninsula upon the New World; and that was in comparison 
a thin outpouring. There is grandeur in this double movement 
at least, if there be nothing strictly poetical; and with the three 
others we have named, it makes of the Victorian Era a great 
time,—one which we may expect that the future, with all its 
capacity of forgetting, will name, and will describe, and will 
seek, by infinite collections and collations of minute details, 
slowly to understand. There will be plenty of medals struck to 
commemorate the Jubilee; but if we had one to design, the 
Queen should stand, in the gold, watching shadowy myriads file 
past her, holding up the torch to light them, but gazing herself 
upon a far horizon visibly closing in. 





THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 

HACKERAY’S letters are not like Cowper’s letters or 
Lamb’s letters, nor even like Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, for, 
other things being equal, a woman’s letters are pretty sure to 
be better than a man’s; and as regards the comparison between 
Mr. Thackeray’s and Mrs. Carlyle’s letter-writing powers, the 
only advantage which Thackeray had over Mrs. Carlyle 
was his power of drawing and caricature, while she had 
the great advantage over him that she wrote unconsciously, 
while he wrote self-consciously. But none the less Thackeray’s 
letters to Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield, published in the new 
number of Scribner’s Magazine, are delightful illustrations 
of the man, though a good many of them so closely resemble 
the style of his ‘‘ Roundabout Papers ” that one does not always 
very distinctly realise that they are letters. Cowper’s prattle, 
and Lamb’s nonsense, and Mrs. Carlyle’s witty and graphic 
pictures, all admit you direct to the thoughts or moods 
of the writer; while Thackeray’s perhaps as often conceal 
them as confess them. He delighted in little mystifications as 
to what he was really thinking of or feeling, and often he trifles, 
as it were, with a screen which he is holding up between him- 
self and his correspondent, as a woman trifles with a fan which 
she uses partly to obscure her face, partly to make it more 
interesting. For example, writing at Brussels soon after 
“Vanity Fair” was published :—*I am going to-day to the 
Hotel de la Terrasse, where Becky used to live, and shall pass 
by Captain Osborn’s lodgings, where I recollect meeting him 
and his little wife,—who has married again, somebody told me,— 
but it is always the way with these grandes passions,—Mrs. 
Dobbins, or some such name, she is now; always an overrated 
woman, I thought. How curious it is! I believe perfectly in 
all these people, and feel quite an interest in the inn in which 
they lived.” That amuses one as it amuses one to see a beauty 
half hiding her face and half showing it,and wondering how much 
impression it makes on her admirers. Thackeray is pleasanter 
when he falls into his ordinary satirical manner, as when he 
describes the delight of his brother-in-law and his brother-officers 
in the magnificence of their regimental plate :—“ I was carried 
off by my brother-in-law through the rain to see a great sight, 
the regimental soup-tureens and dish-covers before they were put 
away. ‘Feel that,’ says he; ‘ William, just feel the weight of 
that!’ I was called upon twice to try the weight of that soup- 
dish and express the very highest gratification at being admitted 
to that privilege. Those simple young fellows and old youngsters ! 
I felt ashamed of myself for spying out their follies, and fled 
from them, and ran off to Dover.” That might be a bit out of 
one of his novels. And yet it is evident that Thackeray, 
in writing letters, was not merely “composing” without 
reference to the friend to whom he wrote, and that he felt 
very strongly the difference which there is between a man 
or woman in one relation of life, and the very same person in 
another relation. In one letter, he writes to Mrs. Brookfield :— 
“That night I wrote to you the French letter, I wrote one to 
Miss Brandauer, the governess, warning her off. I didn’t send 
either. I have a great mind to send yours, though, it is rather 
funny, though I dare say with plenty of mistakes, and written by 
quite a different man to the Englishman who is yours respect- 
fully. A language I am sure would change a man; so does a 
handwriting. I am sure if I wrote to you in this hand, and adopted 
it for a continuance, my disposition and sentiments would 
alter, and all my views of life. I tried to copy, not now, but 
the other day, a letter Miss Procter showed me from her uncle, 
in a commercial hand, and found myself after three pages 
quite an honest, regular, stupid commercial man; such is 
sensibility and the mimetic faculty in some singularly organised 
beings. How many people are you? You are Dr. Packman’s 





Mrs. B., and Mrs. Jackson’s Mrs. B., and ah! you are my Mrs. 
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B., you know you are now, and quite different to us all, and 
you are your sister’s Mrs. B., and Miss Wynne’s, and you make 
gentle fun of us all round to your private B., and offer us up 
to make him sport. You see I am making you out to be an 
Ogre’s wife, and poor William the Ogre, to whom you serve us 
up cooked for dinner. Well, stick a knife into me; here is my 
busam ; I won’t cry out, you poor Ogre’s wife; I know you are 
good-natured and soft-hearted, au fond.” That is nearly the 
best passage in these letters, and quite true; but we very much 
doubt whether Thackeray himself, in writing to different people, 
passed through those chameleon hues which he describes Mrs. 
Brookfield as passing through in her relations now with this 
friend and now with that. Very likely the handwriting in which 
he wrote and the particular tongue in which he chose to 
express himself coloured his impressions more than the person 
towards whom his mind was at the moment directed. We do 
not discover much trace of his being greatly affected by his 
relation to his correspondent. Of course, in writing to Mrs. 
Brookfield there is a touch of more tenderness, and perhaps 
even, though of this we are not sure, of more ease, than 
in writing to Mr. Brookfield; but with that exception, he is 
always the same Thackeray, full of the pettiness of the world, 
amused at his own vivid interest in that pettiness, charmed with 
every indication of human folly and inconsistency; delighted 
at Blenheim that the Duke of Marlborough should have dedi- 
cated a chapel “to God and the Duke of Marlborough,—the 
monument to the latter occupies the whole place almost, so 
that the former is quite secondary ;’—taking pleasure at Paris 
in putting a pin-prick into himself at the discovery that he 
really hoped there had been a conspiracy overthrown, because 
“it makes one feel brave somehow, and as if one had some 
merit in overthrowing this rascally conspiracy ;’—taking quite 
as much pleasure in inflicting a similar pin-prick on an old 
friend, to whom he remarked, “ My dear, you have grown older,” 
noting with a smile to himself that “she didn’t like it ;”— 
exulting keenly in the consciousness of his own inconsistency in 
first exhorting himself to set to work to earn £112 which he 
owed, and then commencing the undertaking by going out to 
dine at the ‘Star and Garter,’ at Richmond, with a pleasant 
party of friends ;—pleased to see a lady who complained of being 
“languid and tired all day,” eating three times as much at the 
table d’héte as he could eat himself, which he thought might 
account for her sensations;—speculating why the Anglican 
Church had not put a shovel-hat on the pinnacle of Canterbury 
Cathedral, “as Omar did a crescent on the peak of a church at 
Jerusalem ;”—and condemning English Churchmen for not 
building themselves more suitable churches than the grand old 
Gothic structures,—such, for instance, as “a very strong, 
elegant, beautifully neat room,” with croziers, banners, priests, 
monks, and all the associations and oppressions of the Inquisi- 
tion kept comfortably out of sight, in which case they might, 
he thought, give back the great Gothic structures to the 
old religion. So far as he is revealed in this corre- 
spondence, Thackeray is always the same kindly cynic; 
conscious of his own interest in himself, and rather ashamed 
of it; conscious of the interest taken in him by others, 
and rather proud of it; conscious of his power of seeing 
into and exposing shams, and constantly either exercising it 
or taking deliberate resolves not to exercise it. His letters are 
full of affectionateness and of a yearning for sympathy; but 
they do not bring up before us any clear notion either of the 
needs of the writer, or of his thoughts concerning his corre- 
spondents. They can hardly be called interesting, though they 
are generally very amusing letters. They do not often express 
the heart of the writer, though in one case a letter against 
asceticism, full of the notion that the world, on the whole, is a 
very good world,—which he was always ready to maintain 
against pessimists, though he would run it down as against 
optimists, and against all who were too easily pleased with human 
motives,—was certainly written from the heart. “ For to-day, I 
thank God that I can love you, and that you yonder and others 
besides are thinking of me with a tender regard,” expresses 
probably Thackeray’s deepest feeling. Of course he adds, 
‘* About my future state I don’t know; I leave it in the disposal 
of the awful Father,”—and he is, perhaps, a little proud both 
that he is uncertain, and that he is content to be so. He loved 
the effect of shadow almost as much as he loved the effect of 
light. 


His letters are not, on the whole, so good, we think, as his 
greater writings would lead us to expect. They are genial and 








! 
humorous, and not, like Dickens’s letters, almost painfully 


sharp in defining the practical drift with which he writes; for 
Thackeray often writes with no drift at all except to make hig 
correspondent feel that the writer is bearing him or her in mind 
And this he often shows with true tenderness. But the playful. 
ness of his letters is a little too uniformly satirical, though oftener 
against himself than any one else. There is a want of variety of 
tone in them. He is hardly ever serious unless he is almost 
pathetic. He is not quite at his ease in speaking of himself 
and yet he speaks much of himself. Now, the first great 
charm of a letter-writer is to be able to make his own affairs 
really interesting, without appearing conscious that there ig 
anything out of the way in dwelling upon them; just as the 
second great charm is to be able to express a vivid interest in 
the affairs of those to whom he writes, without any appearance 
of effort, much less anything like effusiveness. Thackeray ig 
neither quite easy in writing about himself, nor quite able to 
avoid effusiveness in showing his feeling for others. He is nota 
little aware of his own genius, and he is too lavish of his genial 
and kindly emotions. In his letters as here given, the laugh is a 
little more strained, and the tears in his eyes a little more 
obvious, than in his stories. He succeeds better the less directly 
he speaks in his own person, and with a letter-writer it should 
be just the opposite. Those letter-writers are the mcst charming 
who talk about themselves with all the interest and all the 
unconsciousness with which a naturalist speaks of the subjects 
of his study ; and who chatter to their friends as if they could 
pour out their minds even more freely through the intervening 
space, than into the living ear itself. Thackeray does not 
do this. Very few men do. But he is a man of genius who 
shows his genius in his letters, though it is not a kind of genius 
which flows so easily into letters as into elaborate though very 
easy-flowing fiction. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—»@——_-_ 
WESTWARD HO! 
(To tHe Epitor oF tHe “‘ Srecraror,’’ | 


Sir,—It must be nearly thirty years since I first wrote to you 
over this signature, but never before except in long vacations, 
and from outlandish parts. Why not keep to a good rule? 
you may ask, at this crowded time of year. Well, the fact is I 
really want to say something as to this “ Westward Ho!” gadfly, 
which seems to have bitten young England with a vengeance in 
these last months. I am startled, not to say alarmed, at the 
number of letters I get from the parents and guardians— 
generally professional men—of youngsters eagerly bent on 
cattle-ranches, horse-ranches, orange-groves in Florida, vine- 
yards, peach and strawberry-raising, and I know not what other 
golden dreams of wealth quickly acquired in the open air, 
generally with plenty of wild sport thrown in. I suppose they 
write from some fancy that I know a good deal about such 
matters. That is not so; but I do know a very little about them, 
and may possibly do some good by publishing that little just 
now in your columns. 

First, then, as to cattle and horse-raising on ranches. This is 
practically a closed business on any but a small scale, and as 
part of farm work. All the best ranche-grounds are in the 
hands of large and rich Companies, or millionaires, with whom 
no new-comer can compete. It will, no doubt, be a valuable 
experience for any young man to work for a year or two on a 
big ranche as a cow-boy; but he must be thoroughly able to 
trust his temper, and to rough it in many ways, or he should 
not try it. At the end, if prudent, he will only have been able 
to save afew hundred dollars. But this is not the kind of thing, 
so far as I see, that our youngsters at all expect or want. 
Orange-groves are excellent and profitable things, no doubt, and 
there are parts in Florida and elsewhere where there is still 
plenty of land fit for this purpose, though the choice spots are 
probably occupied. But an orange-grove will not give any 
return till the sixth year, cautious people say the seventh. 

Vineyards may, with good luck, be giving some return in the 
third or fourth year; but the amount of hard work which must 
be put into the soil in breaking up, clearing out stumps, and 
ploughing, even if there is no timber to fell, is very serious ; and 
the same may be said of peach-orchards and early fruit and 
vegetable-rearing. Moreover, the choice places for such in- 
dustry, such as Look-out Mountain, are for the most part 
occupied. Ina word, though it is quite possible to do well in 
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other industries, and in ordinary farming, nothing beyond a 
decent living can be earned, without at any rate as free an ex- 
penditure of brain and muscle as high farming requires at 
home. On the other hand, sport, except for rich ranche-men 
svho can command waggons, horses, and men, and travel long 
distances for it, is not to be had generally, and apt to disappoint 
where it can be had. 

So much for the working side of the problem. The playing 
gide—outside whisky-shops, which I will assume the young 
Englishman means to keep clear of—ought also to be looked 
fairly in the face before the experiment is tried. Perhaps the 
most direct way to bring it home to inquirers will be to quote 
from the letter of a young English public-school boy who has 
lately finished his first year as a cowboy on the cattle-ranche 
of one of the big Companies :— 


“ Friday night we had quite a time. We went to an exhibition of 
the home talent of , and really of all shows this was the worst I 
ever saw. One man, the town barber, and our greatest ‘society man,’ 
played a nigger, and played it so well that one could not help fancy- 
ing he has at one time been a ‘profesh.’ The rest were so dull and 
such sticks that it made him shine more than ever. After the home 
talent, there was a ‘social hop,’ at which Jerry and I shone as being 
the‘ bored young men.’ You can, of course, see why I was bored; and 
Jerry, he is from Ohio, and of course —— cannot compete with Ohio. 
However, as Jerry was somewhat of a great man, the quadrilles being 
all called by him—i.e., he stood on the stage and shouted, ‘ balance 
all,’ ‘ swing your partners,’ ‘ lady’s chain,’ at the right time—we had 
to stay, and more or less to dance. Jerry took great pains to find me 
partners worthy of a man who had danced in a dress-coat. He did 
not succeed but once, when he introduced me to a very lively little 
school-lady, ‘marm,’ I should say; the rest were very wooden in 
movement and conversation. The school-marm amused me very 
much. She had not long returned from the —— University, where 
all the young ladies, though they met the other sex at school, were 
not allowed to speak to them at other times. The girls were allowed 
to give dances, but she and three or four others thought that a 
*hen-pie’ dance was too much of a fraud, so they contrived a plan 
by which they could get three or four dancing men in without going 
to the door. They fastened a pulley on to the beam where the bell 
hung, and with the aid of a clothes-basket and a rope they spoiled the 
‘hen-pie’ with two or three young men. This plan worked well 
several times, till one night three or four of them were exerting them- 
selves to get a very heavy boy up, when instead of a boy they per- 
ceived the bearded face of the head master. In horror they turned 
loose the rope and fled, leaving him twelve feet from the ground, 
hanging on by his fingers to the window sill, from which, as no one 
would respond to his call for help, he finally dropped. The young 
dady told it much better than I have. Jerry was very popular as a 
“caller.” I noticed he understood his audience well, and whenever 
they gota figure they didn’t know, he came in with ‘grand chain,’ 
which they all knew and performed very nicely ; so you would see a 
whole set lost in the intricate feat of ‘ visiting’ (say) and all muddled 
up, when you would hear the grand voice of Jerry, ‘grand chain,’ and 
all the dancers would smile and go to it, and Jerry was quite the 
boss. We, however, lost our reputation as good young men, as towards 
midnight we were overcome with a great thirst; so wicked I, a 
hardened sinner, persuaded the social barber to let me have 
‘half-a-pint of whisky; and J. and I were caught in the barber’s 
‘shop, eating tinned oysters with our pocket-knives, and biscuits, 
and indulging in whisky-and-water. We were caught by three 
young men who had ‘ got religion’ last-fall, and who were,0f course, 
highly shocked; but I think they would have overcome all their 
‘scruples but for the stern mothers in the background, and they not 
only envied us our whisky-and-water, but also our mothers. Half 
the fight in drinking, I think, is to have been ‘raised’ to look upon 
it as an every-day luxury, and not as a thing to be had as a great 
treat on the sly. Well, good-bye! I have written a lot of rubbish, 
but beyond that am fatter than I have ever been in America.” 


This will probably give readers a pretty clear notion of the 
social life available in the West. It is, as they will see at a 
glance, utterly unlike anything they have been used to. If this 
kind of social life (and there is something to be said for it) is 
what they want, in the interludes of really hard manual labour 
and rough board and lodging, let them start by all means, and 
they may do very well out West. Otherwise they had better 
look the thing round twice or thrice before starting. In any 
case, no young man ought to take more ready-money with him 
than will just keep him from starving for about a month. If 
he cannot make his hands keep him by that time, he has no 
business, and will do no good, in the West.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vacuvs VIATOR. 





MR. FOWLER AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your summary of last week’s debate, you refer to my 
Speech as one in which “the authority of law was depreciated, 





and the authority of justice played off against it.” 


I spoke for three-quarters of an hour, and in one sentence 
only did I draw any contrast between law and justice. Mr. 
Balfour had stated that it was the first duty of a civilised com- 
munity to enforce the law. I expressed my concurrence in that 








opinion, but added that it was also the first duty of a civilised 
community to see that the law was founded upon justice. 

I submitted to the House the statistics of exceptional crime 
in Ireland, the statistics of the depreciation in value of agricul- 
tural produce, and the detailed findings of the Royal Commis- 
sion (to some of which Mr. Morley had already referred), and I 
contended that the immediate necessity was agrarian and not 
coercive legislation. My speech may have been ineffective and 
fallacious, but it was not a depreciation of the authority of 
the law. 

One of the unhappy features of the present schism in the 
Liberal Party is the persistency with which the Unionist Press 
impute unpatriotic and dishonourable motives to those from 
whom they differ. Unfounded imputation of motive is generally 
supported by inaccurate statement of fact. 

The ability and courage with which the Spectator has defended 
its Irish policy need not to be supplemented by misrepresenta- 
tion of even the most insignificant of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, March 29th. Henry H. Fow er. 

[We need not say that it is out of our power to give full 
summaries of speeches when there are five nights of debate in 
the week. We had no intention of misrepresenting Mr. Fowler, 
and he admits that in one sentence, which seemed to us the 
most critical of his speech, he did say what we certainly under- 
stood to mean that before enforcing law we are bound to see 
that the law is just.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR.’”’} 
Sir,—Will you kindly give a place to the correction of a slight 
mistake in your article on “The German Emperor?” Alexander 
I. did not call himself “a happy accident.” To the compliment 
of Madame de Staél, “Sire, your character is a constitution 
for your Fimpire, and your conscience its best guarantee,” he 
replied in these words,—‘ Quand cela serait, je ne serais jamais 
qu’un accident heureux.” This, you will perceive, puts quite a 
different complexion on the saying. One may as well be just to 
a dead Ozar as to a living statesman, especially when the Czar 
was a very loveable man.—I am, Sir, &c., De a 








POETRY. 


KEATS’S COTTAGE, HAMPSTEAD. 
I sTROLLED in listless mood along a lane 
Hedged in by old-world gardens thick with trees 
And flowers old-fashioned. Sorrow and pain, 
Hunger for gold, which gold can ne’er appease, 
The love of fame,—all, all seemed banished long 
From this still avenue. The striking hours 
Came murmuring faintly, like an undersong 
From the great City to the listening flowers ; 
When, quick within a mimic wood I spied— 
Crouching as if to strike with magic wand— 
Flecked o’er with sunlight, beaming, laughing-eyed— 
A little child,—a Puck from Fairyland. 
With what a bound my heart’s blood through me sped, 
As on the gate I “ Keats’s Cottage ” read! 





G. J. Y. 








ART. 
——@———— 
TWO LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 
[E. M. WIMPERIS* AND DAVID MURRAY.t] 
TuERE are two exhibitions of sketches which have been lately 
opened in Bond Street which are in marked contrast. Both 
exhibit the works of genuine artists; both represent the result 
of sketching tours; in both is landscape the principal object of 
the painter; but within these general similarities the divergence 
of the art exhibited is as complete as possible. Mr. David 
Murray’s collection is of rural scenes in Picardy, and numbers 
one hundred and twenty sketches, chiefly in oil; Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis’s gallery is of scenes principally from the New Forest, 
and contains eighty-seven examples, all of which are water- 
coloars. 
Those of our readers who do us the honour to remember 
former articles, will recollect that for the last five years at least 





* Dowdeswell’s Gallery. 


t Fine Art Society. 
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we have been recommending Mr. David Murray’s work to their 
attention, despite the little attention which it has received 
from the Press generally. It appears now that the painter 
has sprung into sudden popularity, and certainly this exhibi- 
tion entirely justifies our verdict. Paintings more bright, more 
delicate in drawing, more markedly original in treatment of 
their subjects, have rarely been seen for many a long year, and 
to this we may add that Mr. Murray has, besides his technical 
excellences, a touch of poetical conception and dramatic fitness 
which vivify his work. Again, he is, too, a colourist at once 
daring and subtle; he plays with his colours, as it were, as a 
violoncello-player on his instrument, restricting himself to no 
studied range of tones or tints, but throwing little dashes of 
colour with seeming capriciousness here and there. 

Some twisted apple-trees in blossom by a weedy pond ; a pieta 
catching the last rays of the sun, while in the shadow beneath, 
a shepherd, surrounded by his flock, kindles his pipe; an 
old peasant bringing her wreath of immortelles to the country 
graveyard ; a punt moored in the quiet shade of the poplar-trees ; 
some grasses by a wayside road ; a glimpse of reapers knee-deep 
in the corn,—these are the subjects Mr. Murray shows us. 
Brightness is the key-note of his painting ; ingenuity the founda- 
tion of his pictures. Fitting details of figure, house, boat, crucifix, 
and what not, are introduced with the utmost precision in exactly 
the right place; each sketch is, in this respect, a complete 
picture. 

Yet there is something wanting to one’s complete satisfac- 
tion, and what that something is, we find out beyond question 
if we leave the Fine Art Society’s pleasant rooms, and enter 
Mr. Dowdeswell’s gallery, where are Mr. Wimperis’s sketches. 
What 2 different world, to be sure! A land of brown road and 
purple heather, of rough-shaped trees and bushes, of broken 
grey and white clouds, and misty shadowed light. How is it 
that the change does not disgust us,—that it comes almost as a 
relief P Anyhow, we can see at once what it was that Mr. 
Maurray’s paintings lacked, and pronounce it boldly to have 
been, in one broad word,—the breadth of Nature. Freshness of 
aspect, the apparent absence of preconceived idea, simplicity of 
rendering, and a feeling of content with the simplest of homely 
English scenes,—these are the elements of attraction in Mr. 
Wimperis’s work. However,on looking a little closer at the work, 
we see that its elementary qualities are chiefly those of truth, 
and that its artistic qualities are by no means elementary, 
though they are apparently obtained by simple means, but are 
very rare and very desirable. Such pictures as ‘“‘ The Wooded 
Valley,” with its beautiful wide spaces of rainy sky, whose 
great cumulus clouds melt into the faint blue of the heaven; 
with its swelling folds of moorland leading up to the distant 
mountains, are, for their subjects and their medium, works of the 
most subtle art,—of an art, too, which it may be well to remind 
our readers, is exclusively English, and unaffectedly true. 

We are not seeking here to draw any contrast between Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Wimperis which shall be disadvantageous to 
either artist; both have the defects and the virtues of their 
qualities. We are only seeking to show our readers what those 
qualities and those defects are. If we return in fancy to Mr. 
Murray’s “ Picardy,” we say, after seeing these “ New Forest ” 
drawings, “‘ Why, the man has never seen the sky at all!” and 
the accusation would be to a great extent just. If we once more 
turn our steps, full of this conviction, to Mr. Wimperis’s 
gallery, we shall be apt to exclaim, ‘This is a very ploughboy 
conception of Nature; why cannot he be as fresh and strong 
as he likes, without being so clumsy in his details?” Why, 
indeed ? Why are none of us perfect? Why shouldn’t we all 
be “Solomons and Queens of Sheba?” to use an old-world 
expression. 

The old and the new school,—that is what these exhibitions 
have to show us. Which shall we choose? The school of De 
Wint and Cox and Constable ; or that of the modern landscapist, 
suchas Mr. Murray? Minuteness of detail, grace and variety of 
sentiment, colour most varied, most attractive, and most delicate, 
almost shell-like, in its iridescence and its brightness,—all of 
these are in the new school’s control. And, on the other hand, 
simplicity of rendering, resolute adherence to a few broad facts 
of Nature (force and freshness being perhaps the chief), and 
above all a determination to paint a whole scene rather than one 
little bit of a landscape, a corn-field rather than a wheat-stack, 
a valley rather than a tree,a sky rather than a cloud,—these 
are the characteristics of the elder men. And the first school is 
a little finikin and trivial; the second a little ignorant and 
coarse,—which wili we choose ? 








The question is a difficult one, for its answer depends 
upon whether we believe most in the tendencies of an age, or: 
in the teaching of history. If we attribute greater power to 
the first, the old school must die, as it has seemed to be 
dying of late years, for it is opposed in kind to all the pecu- 
liarities of the present day; it is not sufficiently subtle ; it is too. 
outspoken, too unrefined. But if we believe that the Art of the 
future must be founded, as was the Art of the past, on the most 
vital qualities of Nature, upon her broader and more universa} 
truths of aspect, rather than her isolated and comparatively 
partial details, we must prefer the work of the older school, and. 
hope and believe that the day will yet come, and perhaps very 
speedily, when all folks will be convinced that the really great 
landscape art of England was that which grew up in the earlier 
half of the present century, and that we must return to its aims, 
if not to its methods, in our future efforts. ; 








BOOKS. 


—— 
BISHOP FRASER’S LIFE.* 


Mr. Hueues has shown his usual literary skill in reducing this 
memoir to the dimensions of a single not too elaborate volume.. 
Nothing is more wearisome than the constant repetitions and 
variations of the same material with which inexperienced 
biographers are apt to overwhelm their readers. What you 
want to know concerning even the best and most original of 
men, is what the man was originally like; what were his chief 
inward gifts, perplexities, and trials; what were his outward 
circumstances; how far his practical endeavours succeeded or 
failed; to what extent his character grew with his experience of 
life; and with what measure of force he impressed those with 
whom he had to act, and those on whom he brought his. 
influence to bear; finally, how far the whole career can be 
said to have ended brightly or tragically, or with what 
mixture of brightness and tragedy. All this Mr. Hughes 
tells us, or rather lets us find out for ourselves,—showing, 
however, no little art in the process,—in this lively volume, with 
respect to his friend and former tutor, Bishop Fraser. Briefly, 
we may say that there probably never was a serener nature 
than his,—a nature with less moodiness in it, less smoke to 
consume, less of gloom or perplexity or inward conflict. No: 
man ever had, so far as one can judge from the Life, less 
difficulty in doing his duty, or, at least, less disposition to let 
any one see his difficulty if he felt it, less vanity to wound, less 
self-distrust in taking responsible decisions, less consciousness 
of failure, and less self-congratulation on success. Bishop 
Fraser seems to us to have been from the first, and to the last,. 
a man of singular equanimity and cheeriness, with a mind in 
which there was not a single morbid thread, incapable of vacil-. 
lation, sound in judgment wherever the superficial indications 
were the true ones, not always sound in more perplexing matters, 
radiant in manner, manly in temper, pure in heart and in 
taste, full of energetic simplicity, fond of business and excel- 
lently methodical], sagacious in dealing with ordinary people, 
rather out of his natural sphere when he busied him- 
self with theology and ecclesiastical policy, but always con- 
fident in himself, and sometimes carrying the day by his 
confidence, even when he was wrong. Few men of business 
so resolute and confident as he, have such radiance of manner; 
few men of such radiance of manner, few men whose charm is 
£0 visible, are engines of so many horse-power. As a rule, when 
the mind overflows in pleasantness, there is less reserve power 
than there was in Bishop Fraser, for it was his peculiarity that 
he was as energetic as a steam-engine at the same time that he 
was as taking as an accomplished Oxford scholar. He is, on 
the whole, less interesting as a young man than as an old. 
There is something almost unnatural in the serenity of his 
younger days,—the days of his Oxford tutorship and his 
country vicarages,—days when there is no vestige of the 
despairs or the aspirations, the panics or the ecstasies, of 
youth, and when we are almost disposed to be intolerant 
of a mind so awfully well-regulated. The mind is the same, 
no doubt, in his later days; but then there is in the sense 
of struggle and the consciousness of responsibility and the light- 
hearted self-confidence with which the Bishop’s career is diversi- 
fied, something to distract the attention from that uniformity of 
sober cheerfulness that almost palls upon us in the earlier days. 





* James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester : a Memoir, 1818-1885, By Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C, London: Macmillan and Co, 
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The unbroken serenity with which Mr. Fraser contested the 
knotty question of the structure of a church-interior with a 
squire whose one demand was that his back should not be 
‘+preathed upon” from behind, nor poked by forward-jutting 
prayer-books, nor exposed to mysterious draughts which no 
candle-flame was sensitive enough to indicate, was almost 
preternatural. We sigh for some outbreak of indignation, but 
it never comes. Then his generosity all through life is as modest 
and unconscious as it is unbroken. His frank outspokenness 
and dislike of anything like sentimentality are beyond all 
praise. Further, his manliness in ignoring small points of 
Church prestige, guiding himself on large principles, and as he 
put it, “taking my chance whether my own communion gains 
or loses thereby,” leaves nothing to be desired. This was 
the quality by which he raised the prestige of his Church 
amongst the sturdy Lancastrians. Indeed, his masculine good 
sense now and then becomes epigrammatic, as when he called a 
correspondent’s attention to “the difference between Christian 
morality and the morality of Christians ;” or when he com- 
mented briefly on immoral plays by the remark,—“ If the plays 
are bad, stay away. It is only a question of demand and 
supply; you demand, and the actors supply.” 


We are almost fatigued by the constancy and unerringness 
of Bishop Fraser’s good sense, until we come to the higher and 
more difficult questions of Church policy by which the later years 
of his episcopate were embarrassed. There we cannot agree with 
Mr. Hughes that he was successful, though we can see how diffi- 
cult it must have been for him, with his slightly “ Laodicean ” 
bias, and his inability to understand tempers which were not 
only disposed “ greatly to find quarrel in a straw, when honour’s 
at the stake,” but also to find that “honour’s at the stake” 
in almost every case where the quarrel is about a straw, to 
grasp the full difficulty of the ritualistic controversy. As 
we understand the case, the Bishop did not see that to 
apply a strict rule of law against the Ritualists, without any 
evidence that a serious practical difficulty was caused by 
Ritualism, was quite unfair, unless he also applied an equally 
strict rule of law against those who neglected ritual under the 
same circumstances. So far as the historical argument 
went, there was more to be said for the Ritualists than 
for the neglecters of ritual. Yet, though he never thought 
of pressing the strictly legal argument on the latter, he was a 
severe legalist when he thought himself compelled to interfere 
with the former. Nothing is more certain than that it was as 
strictly the law, the law decided in the Ecclesiastical Courts, that 
he himself should wear a cope when celebrating the Communion, 
as that Mr. Green should not mix water with the wine. Yet he 
insisted on obedience in the latter matter peremptorily, and 
never obeyed the law, we believe, in the former matter. So far 
as we can judge, the Bishop was quite wrong in allowing the case 
against Mr. Green to go on at all, in the deficiency of any 
adequate evidence that bond-fide parishioners were aggrieved 
by Mr. Green’s practices. If there had been real disturbance 
of the consciences of Mr. Green’s parishioners in the matter, 
the question would have worn a quite different aspect. But as 
every one knows that the Church Association had to get 
up an artificial case by sending people into the parish who 
would not otherwise have concerned themselves in the matter, 
and that Mr. Green’s true parishioners were all but unanimous 
on his side, we think that the Bishop, if he had been as full of 
sympathy for men with ritualistic tendencies as he was for men 
with latitudinarian tendencies, would have cut short the matter 
at the beginning by declining to allow the case to go forward at 
all. If the ritualistic point was so trivial, it was not one on 
which to disturb a good and hard-working and popular clergy- 
man, even though he were breaking the law, any more than it 
would have been right to disturb the good Bishop in his suc- 
cessful diocesan work on the ground that he objected to make “a 
guy of himself” by wearing a cope. Had the objections really 
‘been native to Miles Platting, and not the birth of agitation in 
anti-ritualistic societies, the matter would have been quite 
different. But where the law is broken on all sides, as in connec- 
tion with ceremonial rites it certainly is, the veto of the Bishop 
against a prosecution should be, in our opinion, imposed in 
every case in which he has reason to believe that no substantial 
grievance is done to the worshippers of a church where either 
excess or defect of ritual is prevalent and customary. Mr. 
Hughes does not, in our opinion, make out a successful case 
for Bishop Fraser’s discretion as regards the Miles Platting 
controversy. But he does, we think, prove that in a matter 





where a Bishop with a slightly “ Laodicean” bias was almost sure 
to go wrong, Bishop Fraser showed more relentings and more 
self-distrust than he ever showed in his life before, and that he 
was, perhaps, hardly treated by his adversaries. We agree much 
more with Dean Lake in the matter than we do with the Bishors 
and cannot admit the extraordinary bitterness which Mr. 
Hughes finds in the language quoted from the Dean of 
Durham. But it is very possible that the Bishop was judged 
hardly for a mistake which it was almost inevitable that 
one of his temperament should have committed. It is 
clear enough that Mr. Green was not an easy man to deal 
with, and not frank and cordial in his communications with 
the Bishop. He was something of a fanatic, and hard, thin, 
and unrelenting in his manner towards a Bishop whom he 
understood as little as his Bishop understood him. 

On the whole, however, we entirely agree with Mr. Hughes’s 
admirable estimate of Bishop Fraser, and cannot sum him up 
better than in the words of Mr. Bryce’s graphic letter with 
which the volume concludes :—“ He was a man,” says Mr. Bryce, 
“of the old-fashioned Aristotelian High-Churchism of 1840,” 
“with no great taste either for scientific theology or for 
ecclesiastical history.” ‘His mind was like a crystal pool of 
water in a mountain-stream : you saw everything that was in it : 
you saw nothing that was mean or unworthy. It was this purity 
and freshness that made his character not only manly, but lovely 
and beautiful, beautiful in its tenderness, its loyalty to friend- 
ship, its love of truth. Among the public men of our day, it 
would be difficult to point to any more simple or noble soul.” 
We should add that Mr. Hughes adds much to the effectiveness 
of this effective book, by the elevating quotations with which he 
heads each of its chapters, quotations which are full of power and 
originality, and almost always singularly applicable to the 
passage with which he is about to deal in Dr. Fraser’s career. 





THE LIFE OF AGNES STRICKLAND.* 

OncE upon a time, a young person who had written a story 
asked Miss Strickland, through a friend, for help and advice. 
(By-the-bye, it will be a fortunate day when the young literary 
public knows how little elder authors can do for it in these ways.) 
Miss Strickland kindly and patiently answered the appeal of 
this ignorant person, and gave advice, which was, to keep clear 
of “ the thorny paths of authorship.” One need hardly say that 
the advice was not followed; but somehow it left an abiding 
impression of the sadness, the trials, the hard work of Miss 
Strickland’s career; it made one think that her life was not 
happy, that she found far more trouble than satisfaction in the 
line she had taken up, and would gladly, if possible, have 
exchanged her thorny way for the rose-garden of idleness. 

Now at last, thirteen years after her death, the Life of Agnes 
Strickland has been published, and we can verify our impres- 
sions; but it is impossible not to linger a moment first among 
the recollections that crowd round her name, and round the 
Queens of England. When we were young,—is it too much 
to confess that we read those Queens over and over again; that 
most of the Royal ladies, coming to us as perfect strangers, 
became, with every detail of their dress, their etiquettes, their 
courts, their processions, their vanities, their heroisms, their 
triumphs, and their tragical sorrows, our well-known friends or 
enemies! We copied out whole pages into extract-books; here 
is one of our pet morsels, which seemed splendidly funny at 
sixteen :— 

‘‘* Blessed be the memory of King Edward III. and Philippa of 
Hainault his Queen, who first invented clothes,’ says a monastic 
chronicler. Start not, gentle reader; the English wore clothes before 
the time of this excellent Queen; the grateful monk by this invoca- 
tion merely means to imply that by her advice the English first 
manufactured cloth.” 

One’s chief wish, in those early days, was to save money enough 
to buy the Queens of England, a wish never realised while it 
lived. The Queens of Scotland had a still more romantic in- 
terest for us, and in the cause of Mary Stuart we were as enthu- 
siastic as Miss Strickland herself, and would have turned away 
in real horror from any one who, like Lord Brougham, called 
her “ that murderess.” How sure we were of being right, and 
how little we thought that all that faith and fire could ever die 
away !—and yet nobody would have had his youth without these 
admirations and loyalties. The charming Diana Warwick is 
entirely right in what she says of romance:— The young who 





* Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. Edinburgh and London: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 1887, 
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avoid that region escape the title of Fool at the cost of a celestial 
crown.” 

The Life of Agnes Strickland must come as a welcome 
memorial of an old friend to many who, like ourselves, 
have early associations with her name. We are glad to know 
what sort of path it was, that thorny path in which all 
her days were spent, and which apparently she never wished 
to leave. We find, what we might have expected, that in the 
selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte which her life in some ways 
resembled, thorns and roses followed the way of Nature, and 
grew side by side. Sickness and sorrow, in her early and her 
later days ; the wear of constant and conscientious brain-work— 
bad enough for those who write novels, worse for those who 
write history—troubles and disputes unending with her pub- 
lishers, griefs arising from unfavourable reviews; her motives 
and principles misrepresented ; supposed by half the world to be 
a Roman Catholic, a crime in those days, while, in fact, she was a 
staunch Anglican,—these were some of the thorns which plagued 
a sensitive, enthusiastic woman, not quite hard or strong enough 
for the task she had set herself, and still holding the old-fashioned 
notion that in the world of trade and criticism, women might 
expect to be treated differently from men. While on this subject, 
we cannot help alluding to a certain review in the Spectator, 
in 1861, of which Miss Strickland’s biographer speaks in strong 
terms, and which seems to have given great annoyance to her- 
self. Never having read the book noticed there, we can give no 
opinion on the justice of the review; but it seems to have been 
represented to Miss Strickland as more unpleasant in tone than 
it really was, from the curious fact that a sentence she quotes, 
of course from hearsay, is not to be found in the review. 

It is pleasanter to read of the many compensations, the friend- 
ships, the absorbing interests, the travels and discoveries in 
historical places, the success with a very large number of intelli- 
gent people, which in Miss Strickland’s life were the roses which 
grew among the thorns. She and her sister Elizabeth, through 
all the hard work they did together, seem to have met with help 
and kindness in every quarter from which they wanted it. The 
State-Paper Office was open to them, a favour not easily granted 
in those days; and all the old family documents in England 
and Scotland were at their service. Agnes saw everything, and 
did everything, with one object in view, while Elizabeth worked 
in her study, each thus taking the line that pleased herself. 
Elizabeth, an extremely clever, studious, and sensible woman, 
disliked any kind of public life so much that she would not 
allow her name to appear on the title-page of the Queens of 
England ; and there are many people who, like ourselves, will 
learn for the first time from this Life how very large her share 
in the work was. This joint labour of the two sisters, like, yet 
unlike in so many ways, must have made the burden of each 
wonderfully lighter. 


It is good to read of Agnes’s thorough, intelligent enjoyment 
of all her gaieties, friendships, and excursions here and there. 
She goes to the Coronation, the Drawing-Room, the Royal 
marriage,—and certainly Queen Victoria has no such loyal sub- 
ject. M. Guizot, to whom she sends her first volumes, writes 
her a charming letter, of which only the translation is given 
here. He says what is certainly true, though oddly put,—* You 
have presented your facts singularly exempt from dryness.” 
M. Guizot and M. Michelet do their best to hunt up old 
documents bearing on the history of Margaret of Anjou. Agnes 
is invited to Sizergh Castle, the home of her Strickland con- 
nections, to examine papers connected with Catherine Parr ; has 
a delightful tour among the Lakes, and pays a happy visit to 
Corby Castle; and this is only the beginning of the long and 
varied years which make her acquainted with almost every one 
bearing a historical name, with the numberless old houses full 
of portraits, books, relics, traditions, the natural and happy 
hunting-grounds of a writer with her objects in view. Later on, 
she and Elizabeth go to Normandy and Paris, where they meet 
with so much kindness and attention that Mary of Modena is a 
good deal interfered with. Here M. Guizot appears again, “ the 
most delightful and amiable person in the world,” making 
friends with his former correspondent. Michelet, Mignet, 
Dumont, Champollion, Amédée Pichot, come forward with help 
and kindness, and historical researches go on side by side 
with a ball at Lady Cowley’s, Princess Ozartorisky’s féte, 
Rachel in Emilie, astronomy at the Observatoire; Madame 
Grassini, “a living sermon on human vanity at ninety 
years old;” days among Jacobite memories at St. Ger- 
mains, of which Elizabeth gives a very interesting descrip- 








tion; the Bois de Boulogne, with flowering hawthorns and 
fountains playing ; and for drawbacks, a serious illness, the evi] 
deeds of a dishonest modiste, the terrible crossings of Paris, the 
revolutionary beards of the people, for this was in 1844, and 
Louis Philippe, “ when he appeared in his carriage, sat shielded 
by the large bonnets of his Queen and her ladies !” 

The general popularity of the Queens of England was no 
doubt as great as Agnes Strickland’s biographer represents it; 
but the narrowness of the English mind ran into amusing 
extremes sometimes in the middle of this century, and it is a 
fact that a Suffolk clergyman, at a public meeting, gave his 
opinion strongly that the women and children of England 
should not be allowed to pervert their minds by reading the 
lives of all these Catholic women. Any annoyance that might 
have been caused to the author by these absurd remarks was 
quite removed by a kind message from Bishop Stanley, of 
Norwich :—“I wish to convey to Miss Agnes Strickland my 
opinion of that attack, that it was un-Christian, ungentlemanly, 
unprovoked, and uncalled-for...... I wish to state, also, 
that I have derived great pleasure from the perusal of your 
sister's work. She has taken her stand on new and untrodden 
ground, with a difficult task before her, which sho has executed 
very ably, delicately, and with a great regard to truth.” 

But it is a few years later in Agnes Strickland’s life that we 
come upon her absorbing passion,—the work which called out 
all the romance and enthusiasm of her nature, the Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. In collecting materials for this, she visited 
every part of Scotland where Mary Stuart had ever been, as well 
as all her prisons in England. No more faithful pilgrim ever 
followed the steps of that unhappy Queen ; and whatever view wo 
may ourselves take of her guilt or innocence, it is impossible not 
to feel the fascination of such a pilgrimage. Many a delightful 
day must have been spent in the rugged rooms of old Scottish 
castles, sitting, perhaps, in Mary’s chair, turning over a treasure- 
chest full of relics, or a packet of old yellow letters that were 
to furnish some link in the chain of evidence for her. Miss 
Strickland’s loyalty to her heroine was sadly hurt, years after, 
by reading Mr. Froude’s wonderful description of her death. 

On the whole, we are glad to come to the conclusion that the 
path of authorship, thorny as it might be, was not altogether a 
painful path to Agnes Strickland. It was a great part of life to 
her, and her sister, at the end, speaks of her life as long, happy, 
and prosperous. “Few female authors have realised such a 
brilliant and successful career. Of her it might be truly said, 
she made many friends and lost none.” Elizabeth, the faithful 
fellow-worker of Agnes, survived her about nine months, and 
died in 1875, more than eighty years old. 





THE EMPEROR WILLIAM.* 

IMPARTIALLY conceived, well written, and well translated, we 
hail with special satisfaction this biography of the man who has 
been for fifteen years, and must continue till his death, the 
prominent actor in living history. Fortuna, sevo lata negotio, 
was lavish of her frolicsome malignity when she cast the 
Emperor William’s horoscope. A feeble and delicate youth, he 
was to become the most vigorous nonagenarian on record. Un- 
popular beyond precedent through middle age, he was to be the 
best-beloved Sovereign in his country’s annals. A passionate 
defender of the divine right of Kings, he has planted his Imperial 
throne on the wrecks of hereditary monarchies. A bitter foe to 
popular claims, he has established universal suffrage in his 
dominions. Deeply and habitually religious, he has broken 
more treaties, taken more territories, shed more blood, than 
any scourge of humanity in modern times except the first: 
Napoleon. 

He entered the Army at ten years old, during the most 
disastrous period of Prussian history; his family was in exile» 
his country prostrate and insulted. Equipped by Nature with a 
narrow intelligence and an iron will, he drew from prolonged 
adversity the principles which have governed his whole life and 
afford the key to his actions,—hatred of democracy, hatred of 
Napoleonic France, implicit faith in militarism. When, in 1845, 
his brother, King Frederick William, granted a Representative 
Assembly, the Prince of Prussia, as he was then called, opposed 
the measure as ruinous to throne and country, exciting so much 
bitterness against himself, that in 1848 he left Prussia by the 
King’s desire, returning, after some months of banishment, to 
withdraw from public life and take no part in politics. 





* The Emperor William and his Reign, From the French of Edouard Simon. 
London: Remington and Co. 1886, 
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The Convention of Olmiitz in 1850 revealed the military 
inferiority of Prussia; the reconstruction of the Army became 
of prime national importance, and was committed by the King 
to his brother, who threw into it all his energies. He was eager 
to take part against Russia in the war of 1854, and resented the 
neutrality on which the King insisted, not knowing in what stead 
the gratitude of Russia, purchased by that abstention, would 
stand to himself in later years. In 1857 he became Regent, in 1861 
King, announcing the programme of his reign with a frankness 
which is characteristic of his nature, aud perhaps one cause of 
his success. He would resist Parliamentary encroachments, he 
would create the most powerful Army on the Continent, using 
it to construct a German Empire in which Prussia should be 
paramount and Austria of no importance. In choosing agents 
for these great aims, he was equally fortunate and well-judging. 
He committed the reorganisation of the Army to Von Roon, 
its strategic leadership to Von Moltke; in conflict with his 
Parliament he was to be aided by a greater than either, Herr 
von Bismarck. To these three men belong the diplomatic and 
military triumphs of his reign; to himself, the sagacity which 
selected and the firmness which upheld them. The duel with 
the Chamber of Deputies continued for four years. In the 
stormy debates, the assertion of constitutional rights on one 
side, the reprimands, dissolutions, illegal exactions of subsidies 
on the other, we seem to have gone back three centuries, and to 
be in the presence of the Stuart Parliaments. But there was 
no Pym in the Prussian Chamber; the Prussian Cromwell was 
on the monarch’s side, and the Prussian Strafford was fighting 
for a master whom he could trust. 

Even thus the King and his Minister would have been beaten, 
had not domestic politics been superseded by a foreign war. 
The death of the King of Denmark in 1863 created two rival 
claimants for the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, hitherto 
part of the Danish Kingdom ; the? succession of the new King 
Christian had been guaranteed by the Treaty of London in 
1852, to which Prussia and Austria were parties ; the pretensions 
of the Duke of Augustenburg were supported by the German 
Confederacy and by the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Bismarck saw his chance: to annex the Duchies to Prussia 
would popularise the King, checkmate the Parliament, flesh the 
newly organised Army, give Prussia an extended seaboard, 
increase her influence in the Confederacy, undermine the 
power of Austria. The obstacles were serious; the Treaty 
pledges of Prussia, the hostility of Austria, at that time 
stronger than her neighbour, the reluctance of the Confederate 
States, not least the conscientious misgivings of the King. 
The steps by which these difficulties were overcome are not 
pleasant reading; they include all the devices of trickery 
and dissimulation,—promises made to be broken, concessions 
offered to gain time, demands advanced without intention of 
maintaining them, professions discarded when they have served 
their turn, which have made the word “ diplomacy ” synonymous 
in general estimation with “immorality.” Austria was hood- 
winked, the Confederate Pact dissolved, the Duke of Augusten- 
burg installed in the Duchies, then expelled on the pretence 
that a fresh claimant had appeared ; finally, by the Convention 
of Gastein, Austria was enthroned in Holstein, Prussia in 
Schleswig. This Convention Bismarck had no intention of 
observing ; but he required time to perfect the Prussian Army, 
and to seek European alliances against the breach with Austria, 
which he intended, when ready, to provoke. He counted on the 
connivance of Russia, still mindful of the Crimean War; he 
secured the neutrality of Napoleon, who hoped that the two 
German Powers would exhaust each other, and leave him dictator 
of Western Europe; he concluded an alliance with Italy, eager 
for the Venetian provinces ; most amazing feat of all, he over- 
came the scruples which were part of his master’s nature; per- 
suaded him to break with his oldest friend, to ally himself with 
all that he most hated in revolutionary Italy and Napoleonic 
France; to annul the Federal Pact of 1815, in order to 
reconstitute Germany with a Universal Suffrage Parliament. 
The conditions were secured and the mask was dropped. Many 
of us remember the stunned amazement with which Europe 
witnessed the events that followed,—the Prussian declaration 
of war, issued on the anniversary of Waterloo; the crushing 
Austrian defeats on four successive days, the decisive victory of 
Sadowa, the Peace of Nikolsburg, the absorption of Hanover, 
Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Frankfort, the Elbe Duchies, into the 





Prussian Kingdom, the Confederation of the North completed, 
the rebellious Parliament submissive and reconciled to the King. 

The success of Prussia was viewed in England without sus- 
picion or displeasure; very different was the feeling in France. 
Napoleon III., already uneasy on his throne, sought to recover 
popularity by extorting an accession of French territory equiva- 
lent to the German annexation. He asked for the left bank of 
the Rhine; his request was not even entertained. Bismarck 
offered to assist him in seizing Belgium, a proposal which, from 
unwillingness to make an enemy of England, he declined. He 
demanded Luxemburg, a neutral Duchy, but garrisoned by 
Prussian troops; on that too being refused, he used threatening 
and warlike language; the passions of the two nations were 
aroused, and war was imminent; but the Great Powers, led by 
England, intervened, and Prussia evacuated Luxemburg, which 
was declared an independent State under the collective guarantee 
of Europe. The danger was averted, peace was made, Kings and 
Emperors flocked to the Paris Exhibition; but Bismarck felt war 
to be inevitable, and the monster cannon exhibited by Prussia 
on the Champs Elysées was typical of the purpose of its rulers. 
Three years of armed and suspicious watchfalness were followed 
by the Hohenzollern Candidature. The incident need not have 
led to war; it was fomented and accentuated by Bismarck. 
Now, as before, the Prussian Monarch was unwilling to draw the 
sword ; but the violence of the Duc de Grammont and the tone 
of the French Press made it easy for the Premier to excite 
German feeling ; and in a paroxysm of passion, calculated on 
his part, genuine everywhere else, both at Paris and Berlin, the 
two great nations rushed into the war of 1870. The German 
Army was prepared, the French was not. The French offensive 
plan had to be suddenly changed into a hastily schemed defence, 
The Germans were led by a single mind; the French Emperor 
was personally unfit for leadership, and further disqualified by 
the agonies of disease. Sedan fell, the Emperor was a prisoner, 
Metz surrendered, King William’s head-quarters were at Ver- 
sailles. In vain M. Thiers besought all the European Cabinets 
to mediate; in vain M. Gambetta raised an army of defence ; 
disaster followed disaster throughout that dreadful winter,—Paris 
was bombarded and capitulated, Alsace-Lorraine was given up, 
the German Army was reviewed on the race-course of Long- 
champs; the Emperor William, wearing the crown of Charle- 
magne by the unanimous election of the German Kings, returned 
to Berlin in triumph, “ascribing his successes to Providence, 
and giving glory to the God of Hosts.” 

Civil discord, suppressed in the face of war, breaks forth again 
when war is over. The conqueror of Kéniggriitz and Gravelotte 
has found his sixteen years of empire a period of continuous 
conflict,—in one instance of signal defeat. The Liberalism of 
the Prussian bourgeoisie was swift to reassert itself; the combat 
between Constitutionalism and Absolutism is as lively now as 
in the days of 1847. The absorbed States represented in the 
Prussian Chamber—the Guelph group from Hanover, the Danes 
from Northern Schleswig, the Poles of Posen and of East Prussia 
—form a small irreconcilable opposition, and are ranked by the 
Government amongst the enemiesof the Empire. The struggle 
with the Catholics was perhaps the one political blunder of the 
Emperor’s reign. The arm which could prostrate Empires and 
armies was powerless against religious sentiment; and the 
Kulturkampf ended with the discomfiture of Bismarck and his 
master, a discomfiture which did not disarm the Ultramontane 
Centre of the Chamber. Even keener uneasiness was caused by the 
Socialist agitation ; measures emanating from the Government 
for the relief of the suffering artisan classes have been accepted 
by them as an instalment, not as a satisfaction, of their claims ; 
in Germany, as in France and England, the strife between 
capital and labour rises black and menacing above the near 
horizon. The national dislike to further extension of the Army 
has been overcome only by dissolution of the Reichstag, menace 
of war, unstinted use of the Emperor's personal influence ; while 
the hair of the Western Samson has grown again, France of the 
Republic is stronger than France of the Empire, and will soon 
be stronger than Germany; the conquerer of Metz and Strasburg, 
fearing that his prey may be torn from him, rivets the Triple 
Alliance, adds to his two million troops, proclaims with brutal 
frankness that a new French war is inevitable, and may be 
imminent. Meanwhile, the Emperor is ninety years of age, and 
must soon enter into the presence of a Tribunal whose verdict on 
the deeds of his long life none of us would venture to anticipate. 
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THE SECOND WIFE OF NAPOLEON.* 

Tuts is the most interesting, as it is the most authentic, memoir 
that has been given to the world of the second Empress of the 
French, during the four years which she passed in France. Itis 
only that period in the life of Marie Louise which is interesting to 
us; her after-story is merely ignoble: not even the malevolent 
spirit in which it has been related by biographers all too ready 
to accept the conclusions of the scandalous chronicles of the 
time without doubt or mercy, can lend attractiveness toit. For 
the purpose of the student of the romance of history, Marie 
Louise may be suffered to vanish from the scene after the 
success of the cruel stratagem which prevented Napoleon from 
overtaking her at Etampes, and finally delivered her over to her 
evil counsellors and her own devices. She ceases at that point 
to belong to the romance of history, just as her cousin, the 
Duchesse de Berri, ceases to belong to it after the episode of La 
Vendée. 

The widow of General Durand, who tells the story of the four 
years of the union of Marie Louise with Napoleon, was for the 
whole of that time in close attendance upon her. She was one of 
six ladies who at first bore the title of Dames d’ Annonces, because 
they had to announce the persons who presented themselves, 
but were afterwards called Premiéres Dames de UV Impératrice ; 
and her narrative puts Napoleon and Marie Louise before us 
with as much vividness as the celebrated Memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat show us the Emperor and his first wife. Madame 
Durand was evidently a woman of a gentler nature and more 
capable of gratitude than Josephine’s cold, self-interested 
Lady-in-Waiting who, owing to Napoleon everything she 
aud her husband possessed—including the position that 
enabled them to forsake him with profit—not only never 
has a good word for him, but when she is forced to record 
a great action of his, explains it by a base motive. The 
reader discerns the finer fibre in Madame Durand when 
she says, @ propos of the arrival of the Empress at Braunau : 
—“ Among the numbers of persons awaiting her there were 
several who had known Marie Antoinette. All these pictured 
to themselves what must be the feelings of Marie Louise on 
coming to seat herself upon the throne which had b~ought such 
misfortune to her grand-aunt.” The reader also discerns the 
nature of the Princess in the fact that these sentiments were 
entirely thrown away. The daughter of the Cassars was wholly 
unmoved by reminiscences, associations, apprehensions, or, 
indeed, deep feelings of any kind; no more troubled by the 
shade of Marie Antoinette than by the living reality of 
Josephine. She was but little moved at parting with the suite 
who had accompanied her from Vienna, and she accepted her 
new household with smiling readiness. Probably it was this 
general complacency that misled her sister-in-law, Caroline 
Murat, Queen of Naples, who had come to Braunau to 
receive her, into that error in dealing with Marie Louise 
which she was never allowed to repair. The anecdote is worth 
notice, for it affords a fine illustration of the methods of those 
who are born to greatness, and the ways of those who have 
greatness thrust upon them. Madame de Lajenski, her Grande 
Maitresse, was the only member of her former household who 
was permitted to enter France with the Austrian Princess, and 
to her the French women, all parvenues, with the exception of 
the Comtesse de Lugay (Rochefort’s grandmother), objected. 
Thereupon Caroline Bonaparte made a false move in her 
game, which was that of acquiring supreme ascendency over 
Marie Louise :— 

“She might have done so,” says the writer, “had she acted more 
adroitly. M.de Talleyrand said of her that she had the head of 
Cromwell on the shoulders of a pretty woman. She was naturally 
clever, quick, and agreeable; what she lacked was the art of hiding 
her love of power, and when she did not attain her object, it was 
because she tried to grasp it too quickly. From the moment at 
which she first saw the Austrian Princess, she believed herself to 
have fathomed her character, but she was completely wrong. She 
took her timidity for weakness, her embarrassment for awkwardness, 
and she closed against herself for ever the heart which she had 
aspired to rule.” 

Caroline dismissed Madame Lajenski—she even endeavoured to 
prevent her from taking leave of Marie Louise, who was deeply 
attached to her—and banished with her the poor girl’s pet dog, 
on the pretext that the Emperor had frequently objected to 
Josephine’s dogs. The Empress submitted; but she never for- 
gave Caroline, and from that hour to their last meeting, she 





* Napoleon and Marie Louise, 18101814, A Memoir. By Madame la Générale 
Durand, First Lady to the Empress Marie Louise. London : Sampson Lowand Co. 








remained a polite and smiling stranger to the upstart who had 
blundered so egregiously. 

Madame Durand’s account of the meeting of the Emperor 
with his bride is partly amusing, partly revolting, and wholly 
corroborative of Michelet’s. But Marie Louise had been falling 
in love with Napoleon’s letters (she must have been clever to 
decipher them) before he jumped into her carriage at four leagues 
short of Soissons, where they were to have met, and she uttered 
her first words to him,—“ Sire, your portrait is not flattered.” 
There can be no doubt that she became as much attached to 
him as it was in her nature to ba, and that her lack of humour, 
and also of sensibility, preserved her from suffering from the 
pompous vulgarity of her surroundings, and the almost Oriental 
régime to which she was subjected. The latter, which seems to 
have been arranged in advance by Napoleon, but not in any 
way suggested by insight into the character of Marie Louise 
as revealed by subsequent events, presents one of the most 
extraordinary pictures in all history. Madame Durand’s record 
of the life of well-fed, richly clothed, incessantly-watched, merci- 
lessly-disciplined dullness to which the Empress was condemned, 
with its insulting restrictions and its petty etiquette, is perfectly 
candid and unemotional. The writer takes it all as a matter 
of course that the Empress should never have been allowed 
an hour’s solitude, the slightest choice of companions or 
occupations, or any opportunity of exchanging a word with 
a man; that she should have to read smuggled novels 
by stealth, and be reduced to make a confidant of the 
Duchesse de Montebello, who connived with Dr. Corvisart 
to extract money from the credulous young Princess by 
each respectively bemoaning the other’s poverty. The cold- 
hearted widow of Marshal Lannes makes, indeed, a striking 
figure in the book, and the callous cruelty of her conduct to the 
unfortunate Empress when the long farewell to all her great- 
ness had been spoken, would be accounted exceptional baseness 
and ingratitude in any story but this. When, however, we have 
studied the family picture presented by the Bonapartes at Blois, 
after the news of the great cataclysm reached them, Madame de 
Montebello subsides into comparative insignificance. The only 
person, indeed, who shines in this narrative, which is an epitome 
of the mingled grandeur and meanness of the epoch, is the 
Comtesse de Montesquion (sister of the brave and noble 
Duchesse de Doudeauville), whose ill-requited devotion to the 
poor little King of Rome is recorded with the praise it merits. 
Marie Louise has always been accused of indifference to her 
child, in contrast to Napoleon’s great fondness for him; but one 
derives from this narrative rather the idea that she, being a 
very young mother, hardly knew what to make of a baby, 
from whom she was severed by the absurd etiquette of the 
parvenu Court, so different from the simplicity of her father’s, 
and for whom she never could do any motherly office; while she 
neither understood nor shared the ‘“ dynastic ” ambition of her 
husband. We derive a pleasing impression of her on the whole, 
of course, as a thoroughly second-rate woman, and the book is a 
curious illustration of the extent to which the most romantic 
situations may be combined, in real life, with a commonplace 
and even vulgar routine of existence within them. There is a 
kind of lurid poetry in the position of these two people, perfectly 
fascinating to the imagination; there is no more prosaic story 
in history than that of their married life, even when we read of 
the wondrous triumphal tour, and that fairy-tale sojourn at 
Dresden—during which the Emperor of Austria informed his 
terrible son-in-law that he had acquired indisputable proof of 
the former sovereignty of the Bonaparte family at Treviso, and 
Napoleon was so delighted that he abruptly quitted his Majesty, 
and went off to tell the news to Marie Louise—even when we 
read how it all ended, in defeat, treachery, trickery, and deser- 
tion. Nothing more ignominious than the flight of the Imperial 
Court to Blois has been recorded in history ; the Empress is the 
least despicable figure in the cowardly crowd,—and that is all that 
can be said for her. The Emperor was an hour too late to arrest 
her flight at Rambouillet—(the incident reminds us of the arrival 
of Charles I. at Exeter, just too late to see his wife, and destined 
never to see her again)—and Madame Durand explains, as she 
only was in a position to explain it, the vacillation of Marie 
Louise and her final refusal to return to Paris. This is the 
fairest statement of the case that has been made, to our know- 
ledge; it is indisputably the most authentic :— 


“For a few days after her arrival [at Blois], Marie Louise was in 
ignorance of all that had taken place in Paris. The decisions of the 
Provisional Government and the decrees of the Senate were unknown 
to her ; all the newspapers were kept from her; the Bourbons were 
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never mentioned to her. She therefore anticipated no other mis- 
fortune in addition to that of Napoleon’s being obliged to make peace 
on any conditions that might be imposed upon him. She was also 
far from imagining that the Emperor of Austria, her own father, 
meant to dethrone his son-in-law and deprive his own grandson of a 
prospective crown.” 

It was a whole week before the truth was made known to the 
Empress, and the following was the manner of its revelation. 
Madame Durand, who had remained in Paris, was about to 
rejoin Marie Louise; and on April 4th she was told by certain 
persons that she would have to convey papers of pressing 
importance to Blois. Arriving there on the 7th, she handed 
the papers entrusted to her, and also all the newspapers and 
the decrees of the Provisional Government, to the Empress, 
who could hardly believe what she read. The narrative con- 
tinues :— 

“The despatches which Madame D—— had brought were from 
the small number of persons who had remained faithful, and they 
urged and entreated her to return to Paris before the arrival of a 
Prince of the House of Bourbon, assuring her of the Regency for 
herself and the throne for her son if she would take this step. How 
easily it could be done was proved by the fact that the lady 
charged with these despatches had travelled alone in a post- 
chaise, with a single servant, and bad not once had occasion 
to use her passport. Marie Louise promised to return to 
Paris; she seemed resolved to do so on the very same evening, 
when Dr. Corvisart and Madame de Montebello opposed her intention. 
The cowards who composed the Council of Regency came to the 
support of these evil advisers. The unfortunate Empress was again 
deceived, and the opportunity was lost. A few days later she learned 
simultaneously that Napoleon had abdicated, and that he had embarked 
for the Island of Elba.” 

That Marie Louise kept up a much more frequent corre- 
spondence with her husband while he remained in the island, 
than was suspected by her family or the European Powers, we 
have learned from her own statement, recorded in the Journal 
and Letters of Mary Frampton. That very interesting work 
also records an extraordinarily frank admission by Marie Louise 
of her infidelity to Napoleon, and assigns the fact as her reason 
for not joining him at Elba. Her grandmother, the ex-Queen of 
Naples, took her roundly to task for her desertion of her hus- 
band. Marie Louise pleaded the obstacles that had been opposed 
to her return to him. “My daughter,” said the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, “‘ one can always jump out of a window.” When 
Madame Durand, who afterwards entered the service of the 
Duchess of Angouléme, on the recommendation of the Empress, 
takes leave of the feeble woman whom she had served and liked, 
she devotes several chapters to Napoleon. These are full of 
vitality and interest; the strange contradictions of the nature 
of the great man, who could be so little, come out strongly in 
her simple, straightforward narrative. The few lines which alone 
we can quote are very characteristic :— 

“One day, when he was talking with the Empress about some 
persons of whose conduct he did not approve, Napoleon said:— 
‘Chastity in a woman is what courage is in a man. I despise a 
coward, and a woman without modesty!’ Talking of Corvisart, he 
said: ‘He is an egotist. He hag entrails, but not bowels.’ (Here 
the Emperor unconsciously quoted Sarah Jennings’s judgment on 
Queen Anne.) The Empress protested against this, and said every- 
body was selfish, that she herself was selfish. ‘Don’t say, my 
Louise,’ said Napoleon, gravely, ‘that you are selfish; I know no 
more hideous vice.’ ” 

This from the profoundest egotist the world ever saw, from the 
man who said of the Russian campaign,—“ After all, what has 
it cost me? Only 300,000 men!” 

It is very interesting to read the recently published volume of 
the letters of the Queen of Wurtemberg to her father, in which 
she describes her sojourn with King Jerome at his brother’s 
Court, the first fervour of Napoleon's love for Marie Louise, and 
the brief hope of peace which his marriage offered to Europe. 
The testimony of these letters is confirmatory not only of the 
truth of Madame Durand’s narrative, but of the justness of her 
views. 





M. PASTEUR AND HYDROPHOBIA* 
Tue enthusiasm displayed about M. Pasteur in Paris last year 
was something quite beyond English experience. It was worse 
than heretical not to believe in his cure for hydrophobia : it was 
unpatriotic. It cast a slur upon “la France” to doubt anything 
that was asserted by his wildest partisans. The cold fit set in 
about October last, when, according to M. Pasteur’s enemies, he 
did not dare to read his own communication to the Académie de 
Médecine, and when the communication itself was very ill- 
received. At the present time, the reaction has reached such a 





* M. Pasteur et la Rage. Par le Dr. Lutaud, Rédacteur-en-chef du Journal de 
Médecine de Paris, Paris: Jules Lévy. 1887. 





pitch that many competent men of science in France believe 
that not only has M. Pasteur not succeeded in curing hydro- 
phobia, but that in some cases he has actually given the disease 
in a new form to persons previously free from it. About ten days 
ago, there was published in Paris a book which, from internal 
evidence, we gather is, at least in a measure, a reprint of articles 
which have appeared in the Journal de Médecine de Paris. The 
book is a violent partisan statement, to be discounted at least as 
much as the statements made on the side of M. Pasteur. It is 
in parts disfigured by abuse, imputation of motives, and con- 
temptible jokes; written, we should fear, with an occasional 
eye to the applause of “les incompétents,” while it professes to 
appeal only to experts. Still, when every allowance is made, 
Dr. Lutaud’s book contains cases and statistics which, if M. 
Pasteur has any regard for the opinion of intelligent men, he 
should at once either disprove or explain. Otherwise he must be 
willing to bear the terrible accasation of having experimented 
on human beings without sufficient scientific grounds to go 
upon; and that, too, when, unless he had such grounds to go 
upon, he was recklessly inoculating human beings with the 
most terrible, and at the same time one of the rarest diseases to 
which mankind is subject. 


We must say at once that the controversy that is raging in 
France has nothing to do with vivisection, and that the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of M. Pasteur’s methods are not now in 
question, Our own views on that point are well known. The 
charges here brought against M. Pasteur by Dr. Lutaud are that 
he has either grossly misunderstood or deliberately falsified 
statistics ; that his supposed method of curing hydrophobia is a 
complete failure; that it has not only failed, but that it has 
killed more people than it has cured. A good many people may 
be surprised to learn that the average number of deaths per 
annum from hydrophobia in France since the year 1850, is only 
30. These are the official figures. M. Pasteur makes it 76,a 
higher figure than that given officially for any one year, the 
highest being 66, in the year 1864. M. Pasteur puts the average 
thus high, on the ground that a third of the Departments 
have not answered the official question as to hydrophobia, and 
that a great number of cases are intentionally or otherwise 
concealed. In the same way, the partisans of M. Pasteur claim 
that he has saved 264 lives in the last year, or reduced the 
disease by 93 per cent.; and they do this as follows. It has 
been authoritatively stated that 16 per cent. of those bitten by 
mad dogs die of hydrophobia. Some authorities put the case 
lower, but take it at 16 per cent. There have been 1,726 French 
people inoculated at the laboratory. Of these, only 12 have 
died, instead of 276 in the ordinary course. But how comes 
it, then, that hydrophobia has become so common? Even 
according to M. Pasteur’s own showing, the number of fatal 
cases this year, but for his method, would have been 276, 
when the average is 76 per annum, and the official average 
is only 30 deaths per annum. This extraordinary increase is 
not so hard to explain when we hear from Dr. Lutaud 
that every one who applies is treated at the Rue d’Ulm. 
Many of these applicants have never seen the dog who bit 
them again; in many other cases, no one can say whether 
the dog was mad or otherwise; and the cases where the 
dog was certainly mad are extremely few. The fact is, that M- 
Pasteur’s experiments have obtained an extraordinary notoriety 
in France, and have created a perfect panic about dog and cat 
bites. Every one who is bitten, therefore, rushes post-haste to 
the Rue d’Ulm; but there is no reason to think that even a 
quarter of those who are treated there were ever in the least 
danger of hydrophobia. ‘The number of cures claimed for 
Pasteur before the Académie de Médecine is, however, nothing 
to that claimed for him in the Press. But in spite of Dr. 
Lutaud’s assertions, we can hardly believe that M. Pasteur 
himself is responsible for the daily circular (which is nothing 
but an advertisement) in the Figaro, and which states “que 
les 3,000 individus qui ont passé & I’Ecole normale ont été 
arrachés & une mort certaine.” Nevertheless, the extraordinary 
discrepancy between M. Pasteur’s figures and Dr. Lutaud’s 
figures as to the number of deaths from hydrophobia in the 
Paris hospitals (p. 165), show either marvellous carelessness or 
marvellous effrontery on the part of one of them. 


As to M. Pasteur’s method, Dr. Lutaud asks several questions 
which will have to be answered before it can be recognised by 
the scientific world. For instance, why does not the inoculation 
with virus display itself by some local or general symptom, like 
inoculation in small-pox or other diseases? What quantity of 
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spinal cord does M. Pasteur put into the sterilised broth for the 
purpose of injection; or does he really think, as his language 
implies, that “ dewx ow trois pe’its morceaux de moelle”’ more or 
less will not make any appreciable difference ? On what prin- 
ciple, again, has he selected the degrees of the virus to be used 
in the méthode intensive? The first day come three inoculations 
with numbers 12, 11, 10; the second, the next three numbers; 
the third, the next three. On the fourth day, there is only one 
inoculation with No. 3, and so on (see p. 324); but no sort of 
reason is given for this or any other division of the number or 
strength of the injections. Again, Dr. Lutaud, we think, suc- 
cessfully shows that by the test of actual experiments (many 
of them tried on human beings) Pasteur has failed to cure 
subjects who have been bitten or purposely inoculated with virus, 
even when preventive measures were applied within one, two, 
or three days. The first series of experiments to throw real 
doubt on M. Pasteur’s success were those of Professor von 
Frisch, of Vienna, who had studied under Pasteur. These experi- 
ments were reported in September, 1886. (p. 131). First, of sixteen 
rabbits inoculated by way of trepanning with a piece of spinal 
cord taken from a rabid dog, dissolved in sterilised broth, 
fifteen were treated in Pasteur’s method, by inoculating them 
under the skin with virus of a constantly increasing strength. 
The preventive measures began with the first rabbit in twenty- 
four hours, with the others a day later. The sixteenth rabbit was 
not treated preventively, and was taken ill on the eighteenth 
day, and died on the twenty-first day of hydrophobia. Of the 
others, thirteen died from the fourteenth to the twenty-first day 
after trepanning, three presenting symptoms of rabies before the 
treatment had been applied. The other two died twenty-five 
days and thirty-three days after the trepanning. As a second 
experiment, five dogs were inoculated the same day with rabid 
virus. With three of them, preventive measures were begun 
within twenty-four hours. The other two were let alone, and were 
seized with rabies on the twelfth and thirteenth day respectively. 
Of the three dogs treated preventively, two had died, and the third 
was alive twenty-three days after the trepanning. Again, six 
rabbits were inoculated by injection under the skin (and not by 
trepanning) with the spinal cord of a dog suffering from rage 
de rue. Three of them were treated on Pasteur’s method, and 
three not. All were alive four weeks after the first injection. 
Professor von Frisch’s conclusion, therefore, is that “it is not 
possible, either with rabbits or dogs, to prevent the appearance 
of rabies by the preventive inoculations of M. Pasteur when the 
virus (of a period of incubation of fourteen days at the least) is 
transmitted to the animals by the certain means of trepanning.” 
The answer of M. Pasteur, given before the ‘Académie des 
Sciences (p. 140 of Dr. Lutaud’s book), is very remarkable. 
He says the vaccination ought to commence “un peu temps 
apres l’inoculation, dés le lendemain, et l’on doit y procéder 
rapidement donner la série des moelles préservatrices en 
vingt-quatre heures, et méme dans un délai moindre puis 
répéter, de deux en deux heures, le traitement wne ou deux 
fois.” We think Dr. Lutaud is not too severe in his criticisms 
of the extraordinary looseness of the expressions we have 
italicised, which as a scientific statement of the method to be 
pursued must surely be absolutely useless. It would appear 
also that M. Pasteur, though he acknowledges in the same state- 
ment that up to August, 1885, the success of his experiments 
on animals “ had been partial,” had begun to practise them on 
man—namely, on little Meister—on July 6th of the same year. 
This case shows M. Pasteur’s recklessness, and other cases given 
by Dr. Lutaud, unless they can be disproved, show the conse- 
quences. Weare content to leave out of the question cases such 
as those of the Roumanian Gagu, and that of Bouvier of 
Grenoble,in which M. Pasteur contends that the victim contri- 
buted to his own destruction, though this seems by no means 
certain. But without counting these, Dr. Lutaud produces 
twenty-two well-authenticated cases in France, all of which were 
treated in 1886, in which the patients died, some of rage con- 
vulsive, or ordinary hydrophobia, and some of rage para- 
lytique, which, as Dr. Lutaud contends, is a disease of the 
laboratory, communicated by M. Pasteur, and not by any rabid 
animal. One thing is exceedingly remarkable, that owing to the 
belief in M. Pasteur’s method, in only two of these twenty-two 
cases were the wounds cauterised, a treatment which may be 
old-fashioned, but which has certainly saved life in many cases. 
In five of these casea, M. Pasteur was applied to within three 
days of the bite. In one of them, within twenty-fourhours. In 
seven, he was applied to in some time between four days and a 
week ; and in two, between a week and a fortnight. 





But the charge against M. Pasteur is not of failure only. I¢ 
is a charge of actually communicating a variety of the disease 
which he professes to cure. The human patients, it will be 
remembered, are inoculated, by way of prevention, with the 
virus produced or cultivated in the inoculated rabbit. In eleven 
cases of which the names, dates, and other particulars are given, 
Dr. Lutaud shows that the disease of which the patient died 
after leaving M. Pasteur’s laboratory was not the ordinary 
hydrophobia, but a disease exactly resembling the rabies pro. 
duced in rabbits by inoculating them with virus taken from 
rabid dogs. We will content ourselves with the following com. 
pressed account of two of these cases, given and commented on 
by Professor Peter in his communication to the Academy :— 


The first case is that of Réveillac (p. 372), who lived at La 
Villette. He was bitten by a dog in the finger, and went to the 
laboratory forty hours after he had been bitten. He was treated 
by the new méthode intensive. He remained healthy for five 
weeks. He then began to feel pain, not at the place where he 
was bitten, but at the places where he was inoculated. Malaise 
général et sentiment d’extréme faiblesse ensued, and the day was 
passed in immobility and in distress. The faintness increased on the 
next day, Monday. On Thursday the patient took to his bed, and 
died on Friday, six weeks after the bite. From subsequent informa- 
tion, it appears that he had spasms of the throat on the third and 
fourth days of the illness, and found it impossible to swallow liqnids, 
At other moments he was able to take small quantities of drink. He 
never suffered from convulsions, but from weakness (faiblesse) fol- 
lowed by paralysis. ‘‘It seems impossible,” says Dr. Lutaud, “ not 
to be struck with at least two facts. The first, that the premonitory 
pains were experienced only at the point of the punctures made by 
the preventive inoculations. The second, that the symptoms were 
not those of ordinary rabies, since, apart from the spasms of the 
oesophagus, the leading characteristics, instead of being convulsive, 
were paralytic.’ The second case is that of Leopold Née, of Arras 
(p. 345), a hawker, who was accustomed to tie his dog under his 
cart. He was bitten in trying to let him loose on November 12th, 
1886. He killed the dog at once; but up to that time the dog had con- 
tinued to eat. A veterinary made an autopsy of the dog, and certified 
that he had no reason to think the dog was mad. The body of the dog 
was sent to M. Pasteur, but up to January 6th, 1887, no auswer had 
been received from him as to whether or not the dog was mad. Née 
himself arrived at the Institute of M. Pasteur on November 17th. He 
remained there eleven days, and underwent twenty-two inoculations, 
from three to one a day. He complained of smarting pains at the 
point where he was inoculated, and in going out of the establishment 
he complained of dazzling sensations, faintness, and often vomiting. 
He returned to Arras on November 29th, and the case presented 
nothing in particular till December 10th, except an exaggerated appe- 
tite, which had already manifested itself during his stay at Paris. On 
the night between December 10th and 11th he experienced abundant 
vomitings of sticky matter, which continued in a less degree on the 
following days. He felt, besides, severe pains at the point where the 
punctures had been made for inoculation. He never complained of 
any pain at the place where the dog bit him (the right leg), nor the 
corresponding limb. The doctor who was called in attributed the 
pains to lumbago, and some days afterwards to myelitis. The above 
phenomena were accompanied and followed by great inconvenience 
in respiration, by a pricking sensation at the level of the anterior 
part of the breast, and by expectoration. The speech became short, 
jerky, and interrupted by involantary and broken respiratory move- 
ments ; Convulsions manifested themselves in the muscles of the face, 
which was very much altered, in those of the thorax, and in the upper 
extremities. His sleep was restless and tronbled by nightmares, the 
skin, which was sensitive to cold, was hot and always covered by 
excessively abundant perspiration. He had not any general convul- 
sions or hydrophobia. Deglutition was easy, except in the last two 
days. After this, paralysis set in, and the patient died on December 
17th. 


Professor Peter examined the above case of Réveillac himself, 
and declared before the Academy (p. 330) that “ Réveillac n’est 
pas mort de la rage du chien, mais d’une affection qui rapelle la 
rage expérimentale.” Of the second case, communicated to him 
by Dr. L. Germe, he says:—‘‘Je n’insisterai pas longtemps 
sur l’importance de cette observation. Un vétérinaire nie 
l’existence de la rage chez le chien, néanmois le mordu se fait 
inoculer par la méthode intensive, et il meurt 25 jours aprés 
d’une rage étrange, d’une rage exceptionelle chez l'homme, de 
la rage paralytique, fréquente au contraire chez la lapin.” 

For other cases we must refer the reader to Dr. Lutaud’s 
book, where among others he will find the two English cases, as 
to which a letter from Dr. Clarke appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
on December 6th, 1886. It seems to us that these and the other 
cases cast the greatest doubt on M. Pasteur’s method, and 
seem to show that he has not succeeded in finding any cure 
for hydrophobia after the patient has been bitten, whatever may 
be the case beforehand. On tke other hand, if it be not true that 
in some cases M. Pasteur has given rabies to his patients in its 
paralytic form, the only other alternative is that, by submitting 
to his méthode intensive, the patient can, if he prefers it, die of 
the paralytic form of hydrophobia instead of the convulsive or 
raging form. Whether, as Sam Weller’s friend said of the 
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alphabet, it is worth while going through so much to gain so 
little, must, we suppose, be left to the judgment of the 
individual patient. In any case, after Dr. Lutaud’s book, not 
only does the burden of proof as to the success of the new 
method still lie on M. Pasteur and his friends, but they now 
have very grave charges to meet, both as scientific investigators 
and as men. 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 
Sir Ricuarp Burton and his wife have certainly conferred a 
great boon on the reading public, great and small, by this edition 
of The Arabian Nights. The Arabian Nights has hitherto been 
known to us chietly as Aristotle is said to have been known 
to the Schoolmen, in a translation of a translation. The 
work of Galland, a Frenchman who was, according to Lane and 
Burton, not over well-skilled in Arabic, and who knew little of 
Arabic manners and customs, has hitherto, in various transla- 
tions and adaptations, been the source of popular knowledge of 
The Arabian Nights. Lane’s own translation was a little too 
much like Sir Richard Burton’s magnwm opus, in being too close 
to the original for modern manners or drawing-room use. And, 
to tell the truth, it is also a trifle bald and dull. Moreover, it is 
disfigured to the ordinary eye, much like Grote’s Greece, by un- 
couth renderings of more or less familiar names. It is terrible, 
for instance, to see Aziz and Azizah rendered by Azeez and 
Azeezah, to find Sindbad converted into es-Sindhibad, and our old 
friend the Vizier turned into a Weezer ; and to be encountered on 
every page by some terrible Arabic word for the meaning of 
which you have to refer to notes, those torments of the interested 
reader. Sir Richard Burton, indeed, does not wholly spare our 
old friends. But Wazir for Vizier is better than Weezer; and 
while Lane converts Nouriddin and the fair Persian into 
Noor ed-Deen and Enees-al-Jalees, Sir Richard Burton only 
goes so far as Nur al-Din and Anis al-Jalis. Above all, 
this edition may be placed in any one’s hands, and laid on 
any drawing-room table. It has been edited with the greatest 
care, and is as fit for household use as Alice in Wonder- 
land. Nor has it perceptibly lost in the process. On the con- 
trary, as in the tales of the Porter, the three Kalendars, and 
the Ladies of Baghdad, it distinctly gains by the elimination of 
stuff which is quite out of keeping with the characters of the 
heroines. The most striking novelty in this translation is the 
preservation of the rhymed prose, a jingle of assonance running 
through the more lively passages, particularly where love or 
fighting are concerned. Thus, in the Second Kalendar’s tale, 
we: have,—‘ Her figure measured five feet in height: her 
form was firm and upright: her cheek a very garden of 
delight: her colour lively bright: her face gleamed like dawn 
through curly tresses which gloomed like night;” and when 
Sharrkan, the Moslem cavalier, fights the Franks, “they fell 
to fighting and to wheeling left and right, and necks were 
stretched out to see the sight, nor did they stint from strife and 
sword-play, and lunge of lance with main and might, till the 
day turned to night and darkness overwhelmed the light.” 
Taken in connection with the context, the effect, though strange 
and bizarre, is not unpleasing, and gives a sense of something 
outlandish which accords well with the subject. Another 
novelty is the translation into verse of the verses copiously 
scattered about the stories, which have hitherto been omitted 
or turned into prose. It must be admitted that these verses 
are rather boring. They are mostly of the ultra-sentimental 
and “ high-falutin’ ” order, with exaggerated sentiment and meta- 
phors, Here is a sample :— 
“Had we known of thy coming, we fain had dispread * the cores of 
our hearts or the balls of our eyes : 
Oar cheeks as a carpet to greet thee had thrown, * and our eyelids 
had strown for thy feet to betread.” 

Some of them, however, are pretty enough in feeling and ex- 
pression. Butthe translator has invented a barbarous expedient 
for plaguing the reader, and preventing his taking them quickly, 
by placing an asterisk in the middle of each line to represent the 
couplets of the original. As he does not really retain the 
metres of the original, there is no valid excuse for thus dis- 
figuring the page and trying the reader’s temper, and we 
sincerely hope that, if not for later volumes, at all events 
for later editions, he will abandon this excruciating invention. 

With this exception, there is no doubt that this is the most 
readable as well as the most complete, or probably because it is 
the most complete, version of The Arabian Nights yet produced. 





* Lady Burton’s Edition of her Husband’s “ Arabian Nights.” Prepared for 
an Reading by Justin Huntly McCarthy. Vol. I. London: Waterlow 





In this first volume we have our old friends the Porter and the 
three Ladies of Baghdad, with the three Kalendars, the Hunch- 
back, and the silent Barber. But one of the most striking of 
the stories has not appeared in any former edition,—the tale, 
namely, of King Omar bin al-Nu’uman and his sons. This is 
a Moslem chivalrous romance, with all the characteristics of a 
medizeval romance founded on the Crusades; but, of course, the 
facts are reversed. Instead of a Christian knight falling in 
love with a Moslem maiden, and slaughtering her kith and kin 
by thousands, and defeating their treacherous attempts at 
murder by violence and stealth, by ambuscade and poison, the 
hero is a Moslem prince and knight, and the heroine is a 
Christian maiden, and the villains and villainesses are all 
Christians, and it is the Christians who are slaughtered in 
their thousands by his single arm. As in the Christian 
romances, too, the plot wanders off from episode to episode, and, 
it must be admitted, becomes insufferably tedious, for before 
the end the grandchildren of the original hero are become the 
principal personages of the tale. But the leading incident and 
the opening episode of Sharrkan and Abrizah are worthy to 
rank with the tales of Sigurd and Brynhild. In fact, it may 
be questioned whether there is any personage in medieval 
romance who outshines the fair Amazonian Abrizah in purity 
and nobility of womanly character, or any more devoted and 
chivalrous lover than Sharrkan. But the story does not remain 
throughout at the same high level, and the fate of Aurora 
Leigh, which is inflicted on Abrizah by Sharrkan’s father 
(only darkly hinted at in this edition), and her death by the 
hands of a negro slave, and the horribly Eastern sufferings 
that befall Nuzhet-al-Zaman, are worse than those which befell 
the heroines of Western tales of chivalry, bad as they often are. 
It would be interesting to know the origin of this story, 
which certainly strikes one as out of its place in the Thousand 
Nigh's and a Night; for though its adventures are many of 
them exaggerated and improbable, yet they are more causally 
connected, more coherent, and more natural and human and 
less inverted, than the weird and monstrous incidents of the true 
Arabian tales. Among these stand conspicuous the Third 
Kalendar’s tale, with its Loadstone Mountain and its man of 
brass, its castle plated with red gold, and the inevitable decree 
of blind Fate; the First Lady’s tale, with its city of stone men; 
and above all, the delightful tale of the Fisherman and the 
Ifreet,—the enchanted city with its King turned into marble 
from the waist downwards, and its citizens into white, red, blue, 
and yellow fishes that lift up their heads from the frying-pan 
and recite “verses in writing.” Assuredly the tales that used 
to charm one’s childhood have no less charm with the added 
anthropological interest which is lent them by Sir Richard 
Burton’s translation and notes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> 

A Princess of Jutedom. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—It is somewhat late in the day, we fear, to notice this 
novel, superseded as it is by at least one more recent from the 
writer’s prolific pen. Still, we should like to say a good word for 
it. It is a very brisk, stirring story. The villainous manager 
somewhat reminds us of Mr. Carker in “ Dombey and Son.” Yet 
he has an individuality of his own, and the portraitare of him is 
not disfigured by the perpetual repetition of little personal details— 
the white teeth, for instance—which so annoy us in Dickens. ‘“ Jate- 
dom,” it should be explained, is that region of commerce which is 
devoted to the trade in jute, and the ‘‘ Princess” is the daughter 
of a great merchant who has made his fortune in that line of busi- 
ness. It is she who, blameless and even admirable in herself, is the 
cause of the trouble which Mr. Gibbon relates in so vigorous a narra- 
tive, and which he brings to so satisfactory a termination. There is 
nothing especially marked in her character, nor, indeed, is it in 
character-drawing that Mr. Gibbon excels; but the story is one of 
the best that he has ever written. 

The Beckoning Hand, Sc. By Grant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mr. Grant Allen will certainly attain his result more than once with 
any reader not exceptionally callous. He will make “the flesh 
creep.” These stories are good, and we may say that they are with- 
out offence. It is a relief, for instance, to find no murdering parson 
in them. We should say that ‘Abraham Cann’s Treasure” is one 
of the best. The surprise at the end is decidedly novel, and perfectly 
natural. The old subject of the buried treasure bas never been 
better treated. ‘‘ The Gold Wulfric,” a curious story of circumstantial 
evidence, is also exceptionally good. A book from Mr. “ Grant 
Allen” without something about evolution would be strange, and, 
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accordingly, we have “‘ Professor Milliter’s Dilemma.” The Professor 
is the minister of a small, narrowly orthodox sect (a reminiscence, 
by the way, of a well-known man of science), and as such, is 
obstinately set against the new doctrine. Immediately after a fervent 
denunciation of it, he comes across a scientific fact of which he 
recognises the conclusive force (we take this on the author’s word), 
and is terribly perplexed thereby. Happily, in the end he finds that 
there is a way from between the two horns of evolution and atheism, 
a conclusion to which we heartily subscribe. 

The Lady Drusilla. By Thomas Parnell. (Ward and Downey.) 
—We were prepared for something disagreeable by the second title 
of “A Psychological Romance,” and had our anticipation completely 
fulfilled. The story, in the main, is the narrative told by a very 
foolish man of his relations with a profligate woman. Into this is 
wrought the account of a curious monomania, not worth the trouble 
of describing, which the foolish man describes as existing in himself. 
The wicked woman dies, or is reported as dead, is found to be alive, 
then is murdered without any mistake, possibly by the foolish man. 
That is the romance, as lucidly as we can put it, only we ought to 
say that everything is mysteriously connected with a charm which 
the narrator has seen practised in a Welsh cottage. We hope that 
Mr. Parnell will give us next time something more rational and 
wholesome. 


Lyrical Poems. By Richard Watson Dixon. (Printed by H. 
Daniel, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford.)—Perhaps there never 
wasa time when good printing and good paper were more appreciated 
in England than the present. The beautiful little books which Mr. 
Daniel from time to time puts forth from his private press at Oxford, 
are therefore looked forward to and welcomed with more than 
ordinary interest. All who love good workmanship and feel the charm 
that works from a well-found book, find in books like ‘“‘ The Garland 
of Rachel’ or “The Idylia of Dyer,” the very thing they 
desire. Mr. Daniel’s latest effort, Lyrical Poems, by Canon Dixon, 
comes behind none of his former ventures in beauty of printing and 
perfection of paper. The initial letter of the first poem is enriched 
by a charming little water-colour or else by an etching of some 
Oxford scene, and throughout the book the poems have before their 
titles delicate little arabesque designs. The poems correspond in 
fineness of workmanship to the printing. They are not the out- 
pourings of an inspire] Muse, but they are carefully written 
English lyrics,—scholarly in the best sense, the sense not of 
overloaded classical allusion, but of cultivation and literary sincerity. 
If an English verse-writer has anything in him, it is pretty certain 
that the feeling for the country and for the ways of Nature will show 
itself in his poems. Canon Dixon is no exception. His truest and 
sweetest notes are sounded when he takes his oaten pipe. For 
instance may be quoted some stanzas from the delightful little poem, 
“Winter will Follow :’’— 


** The heaving roses of the hedge are stirred 
By the sweet breath of summer, and the bird 
Makes from within his jocund voice be heard, 


The winds that kiss the roses sweep the sea 
Of uncut grass, whose billows rolling free 
Half-drown the hedges which part lea from lea, 


But soon shall look the wondering roses down 
Upon an empty field cut elose and brown, 
That lifts no more its height against their own.’’ 


These verses have the true feeling of country in them, and the 
expression is simple and delicate. Some of the lines in the odes, 
“The Spirit Wooed” and “On Advancing Age,’ are not merely 
musical in tone, but express a considerable emotional force. On the 
whole, the poems are such as will be read with pleasure and interest 
by men of cultivated minds. 

A Concise History of England and the English People. By the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. (Joseph Hughes.)—A history of England from 
the earliest times to the present day, contained in 500 small pages, 
cannot, if it attempts conscientiously to chronicle all the facts of im- 
portance, be anything but a mere bare abstract. Sir George Cox’s 
work is eminently painstaking, careful, and conscientious; and there- 
fore no room can be found in its pages but for the briefest statement 
of the events of each reign. Such works have no doubt a very con- 
siderable sphere of usefulness as books of ready reference; and yet 
this is not generally the reason for their existence. Ordinarily they 
are intended for the reading of boys, or people who are supposed not 
to be capable of undertaking a bigger book. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, these are the very persons who ought to read the 
larger histories. A man with the student’s instincts strongly 
developed, may conceivably be able to get something out of 
an “abstract’’ or “concise history.” For a woman, a boy, or 
@ person of small mental training, such reading is an impossibility. 
They must have history made interesting for them, if its effect 
is to remain for a day, or even a hour. But history can only 
be of real human interest when read in minute detail. When we 
know how carefully Mary, Queen of Scots, selected her execution 
dress, and how her false front fell off when the executioner tried to 
hold up her head by it; or when we see how Henry VII.’s England 
looked to the Venetian observer who found Englishmen more polite 
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about taking off their hats to men than any other race in Earape 
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and at the same time utterly devoid of any home or family life, 
our interest is kindled at once. When the learner hag enough 
information to know the persons of history as he knows modern states. 
men, and to compare the past customs of ages with hig own, then he 
finds history readable, but not till then. Yet, notwithstanding a fact, 
so obvious, the concise histories for the young go on getting more 
concise, the abstracts more abstracted ; and people go less and less 
to read the delightful sources of historic knowledge. It ig only 
because he is concise, and yet determined to be complete, that the 
author of the work before us is so dull. History to him is evidently 
alive enough; but he dare not show his readers that it is so, for fear 
of wasting space. When we come to the Cromwellian period, how. 
ever, he cannot help showing his interest in it through the abstract, 
The following, from his account of Charles I.’s trial, is a very fair 
statement of a difficult problem :— 

“As soon as Charles had taken his seat, Bradshaw informed him that 

the Commons of England had resolved to bring him to trial for the 
effusion of blood in the land. As Cromwell had supposed, the King 
asked by what authority he had been brought thither. ‘I mean 
lawful authority, for there are many unlawful powers, such as those 
of highwaymen.’—Bradshaw answered that they acted in the name 
of the English people, by whom he had been elected King.—‘ No, Sir; 
thisI deny. England,’ he added, ‘never wasan elective kingdom. It 
has been for more than a thousand years an hereditary kingdom.’—It 
was an unkappy thing that his jadges should assume the name of the 
English people, when they had deprived themselves of all right to use 
it, and that Charles should betray so strange an ignorance of glaring 
facts in the history of that people.” 
Sir George Cox then cites the various instances of undoubted popular 
election, ending with the famous acceptance of the Crown by William 
the Conqueror, after his election by the Witan. Perhaps, however, it 
is a little unfair to Charles to expect him to take the correct view on 
such a point. If Sir George Cox could have found space to deal with 
the other epochs as he has with that of the Commonwealth, his 
history would certainly have been all the more readable. 


Scenes and Characters. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan.)— 
This is the twenty-fourth volume of the collected issue of Miss Yonge’s 
novels and tales. It contains the second in chronological order of her 
productions, and is certainly interesting, both for its own sake—no 
book of Miss Yonge’s could fail to be this—and as a contrast to the 
author’s maturer work. It is curious to trace the influence of Miss 
Austen on her early style. Here is a sentence which, if we were to 
leave out the directly didactic words at the end, might very well have 
been written by Miss Austen :—“‘ Of Emily there is little to say. She 
ate, drank, and slept, talked agreeably, read idle books, and looked 
nice in the drawing-room, wasting time, throwing away talents, 
weakening the powers of her mind, and laying up a stere of sad 
reflections for herself against the time when she must awake from 
her selfish apathy.”’ Of all the characters, Claude Mohun is most like 
the author’s later manner. 


Myth-Land. By F. Edward Hulme. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
This is an interesting account of the strange creatures which in 
classical, medizeval, and even modern times have existed in the 
popular fancy,—the chimera, for instance, fairies, mermaids, and the 
like. Strange plants, and herbs, and other marvels, founded or not 
founded, as far as can be seen, on fact, are included in Mr. Hulme’s 
plan. He has, we see, the good sense to say,—‘‘ The belief in sea- 
serpents does not appear in itself to be an unreasonable one, much as 
it is from time to time ridiculed.’ This small volume contains a 
surprising amount of carefully collected and well-compacted informa- 
tion and comment. 


Swifter than a Weaver’s Shuttle. By James W. Gambier, Captain, 
R.N. 8 vols. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Captain Gambier has 
not been by any means sparing of incident or sensation in this story. 
Perhaps he might have made it a little less harrowing in parts 
without any loss to its real interest,—might have omitted, for 
instance, the crowning villainy of Rosalie Romeyn’s lover. Bat it is 
certainly an effective story. As Captain Gambier’s name is new to 
us, and we see no notice of previous authorship on the title-page, itis 
presumably a first effort,—and if so, one of no little promise. The 
most prominent character in the book is a certain Herssa Artaki. 
She is a Lamia, with a difference, the difference of having a heart, 
not easily reached, indeed, but still existent ; an unscrupulous adven- 
turess, but yet capable of a genuinely noble act. Gould, the villain, 
is a less artistic character,—a conventional figure, all blackness, 
without one relieving gleam. The plot is ingeniously contrived, and 
makes a really interesting story,—one that a reader is unwilling to 
lay aside, though we doubt that he will care to take it up again when 
once finished. But how few novels there are which are read a second 
time! There are some lively sketches of the ways of French Judges 
of the First Instance, a class of which the author has a mean opinion, 
—almost as mean as that which he entertains of Turkish officials. 

The Maid o’ the Mill. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—This is a very disagreeable story, well intended, we do 
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not doubt, for vice is certainly made to appear odious; but scarcely, 
we should think, salutary, for virtue is certainly very weak. A profli- 
gate man of the world, a curate who wants nothing but opportunity 
to be as bad, and a vicar who has as little heart as a man can well 
have and live, are, with the father and the rustic lover, the chief 
characters, after the heroine. There is, of course, a chorus of 
scandalous matrons and maids. The impression left by the whole is 
anpleasing in the extreme. 

A Strange Afair. By W. Outram Tristram. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This is a tragedy in prose,—a tragedy in which there is 
little or nothing of elevation or nobility, scarcely even of outward 
dignity, to redeem the horror. A fooli8h woman, a revengeful 
femme-de-chambre, a profligate man, a worldly priest, are the prin- 
cipal characters, and they work out between them a squalid drama of 
crime and vengeance. There is a certain power in the story ; but its 
faults more than counterbalance its merits. Artistically, the greatest 
mistake is, we should say, the inconsistency between the Cardinal 
Guisgole of the epilogue, and the vulgar, sensual priest, who thinks 
at least as much of rich Burgundy as of anything else, of the early 
chapters. It is not of such men that Cardinals are made. 

In Four Reigns: the Recollections of Althea Allingham, 1785-1842. 
By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—This tale has something of 
the air of self-consciousness which it is so difficult to remove from the 
autobiographical form of narrative, but it is a pleasant and thoughtfal 
book. The time is well chosen, for there is a great difference between 
the manners of 1785, when Althea’s experiences begin, and those of 
1842, when they end. This is given without exaggeration and with- 
out effort. The moral is unpretendingly inculcated, and the story, 
if without any very startling surprise, is distinctly interesting: 

Victims. By Theo Gift. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) —This is 
another story—we have seen not a few lately—in which the chief 
characters are of Jewish race. Its chief interest comes from the 
difference of the French marriage law from our own; a painful in- 
terest it is, but it is only right to say that it is worked out with both 
skill and good taste. The French girl, Vera, subdued by a lifelong 
discipline to an unquestioning obedience and incapacity to act for 
herself, and always looking to be told what she must do, and the self- 
reliant, vigorous Leah, are an effective contrast. On the whole, the 
story is a good one, though it is not always pleasant reading. It 
would be better, by the way, to avoid the introduction of places and 
persons that are easily recognised. 


Elementary Tewt-Book of British Fungi. By William Delisle Hay. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—It is ungracious, perhaps, to find 
fault with so carefully constructed a text-book as this which Mr. Hay 
gives us; still, we cannot help regretting that the illustrations are 
not coloured. We know how it adds to the expense ; but at the same 
time, we feel that to be really useful to the general public, the various 
fungi should be given as much as possible in fac-simile, in the colours 
of life, of natural size where it is possible, and if not, on some scale 
to which they may be easily reduced. Or, to suggest a compromise, 
the rarer sorts might be thus given. Apart from this considera- 
tion, Mr. Hay’s text-book is a valuable and interesting con- 
tribution to practical botany. The number of these fungi is 
quite surprising to any one who has not studied the subject, and 
still more surprising is the great proportion that are not only edible, 
but excellent food. In the “Catalogue of Esculent British Fungi” 
there are two hundred and fourteen items. But this is not all. One 
genus alone numbers one hundred and sixty species, of which only 
six of the important are named in the two hundred and fourteen. On 
the other hand, the catalogue of ‘‘ Poisonous Fungi” does not contain 
more than fifty-two items, and from many of these the poison can 
be expelled by cooking. Besides his principal chapters, Mr. Hay 
gives us some curious information, as, e.g., about ‘‘ mushrooms dedi- 
cated to saints.” 

An Autumn Cruise in the Aigean. By T. Fitz-Patrick, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The contents of this volume scarcely corre- 
spond to the expectations roused by its title. A Cruise in the Mgean 
should take one to the islands; but about the islands Mr. Fitz-Patrick 
has comparatively little to say. We hear about Constantinople, an 
inclusion which somewhat stretches the bounds of the subject, about 
Athens, Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Assos, Tiryns, and Mycenx, about 
the mainland, in fact, on either side of the Sea; but of the Sea itself, 
with its islands, only little. What we have is good enough, though there 
is not much that is new; but then, the theme is perennially interest- 
ing, both for its ancient and its modern associations. We cannot hel p 
suspecting the soundness of the author's classical qualifications, The 
accentuation of roAihs &m Oly: OddAawons may be a piece of playfulness 
in the compositor; but what are we to say of the following kit of 
history >—“ This village [Eleusis], as is well known, though at a dis- 
tance of eleven miles or so, was intimately allied with, indeed, 

formed an indispensable element in the life of ancient Athens. 
It is true that in earlier times they had been separate States, 
holding no relations except those of hostility to each other, 
and it will be remembered that the Thirty Tyrants, when expelled by 





Thrasybulus, took refuge at Eleusis. But the two peoples were 
finally united by the powerful bond of a common religious worship,” 
&c. This reads very much as if the “union of the two peoples,” an 
event which took place before historical times, and was attributed to 
the legendary Theseus, was put by Mr. Fitzpatrick after the time of 
the Thirty Tyrants, 

If we are to have books of extracts—and it is clear that there are 
many writers who are not likely to be read in any other way—Burke 
should not be omitted from the list of authors so treated. Accordingly, 
we welcome a neat little volume which bears the title of The Wisdom 
of Burke. Selected and Arranged by Edward Alloway Pankhurst. 
(John Murray.)—The extracts are made from speeches, pamphlets, 
and letters ranging over a period of nearly thirty years. 


Experiences of a Woolwich Professor. By Major-General A. W. Dray- 
son. (Chapman and Hall.) —We confess to having been somewhat dis- 
appointed with this book. We expected to find interesting or entertain- 
ing reminiscences, but met with little or nothing of the kind. General 
Drayson has complaints to make against the management of things 
at Woolwich and elsewhere, and ideas of his own as to what should 
be done, and this volume is chiefly devoted to setting them forth. 
He tells us little of his actual experiences as a professor, and 
though he may be instructive, he is not entertaining, a quality 
which he certainly possesses in other fields of literature. Perhaps 
the best chapter in the book is that in which he applies the principles 
of phrenology to the discovery of character. It would take too much 
time to discuss the educational views put forth in this volume, but 
we may briefly and emphatically record our dissent from the state- 
ment that “classics ” can only be acquired by cramming. Who was 
ever taught to write Latin prose or to translate at sight by cramming ? 

Pausanias’ Description of Greece. ‘Translated into English by 
Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. (Bell and Sons.)—No doubt 
these volumes would have been the better for a carefal revision. 
They contain errors and omissions. But they are certainly an im- 
provement in point of correctness on what had been done before in 
translating Pausanias, while they are written in an easy, readable 
style. It would be ungracious to criticise with a severe minuteness 
what must have been a laborious and, we are afraid, not very remu- 
nerative task. We prefer to thank Mr. Shilleto for giving the English 
reader a fairly adequate rendering of one of the most interesting 
remains of classical antiquity. Pausanias is known in a general 
way as a mine of information on the art, and, it may be said, the 
history and even the life of ancient Greece. But few, even among 
scholars, are aware how well worth reading he is. A very interest- 
ing book might be made out of the anecdotes which he relates. 

Is Love a Crime? By Mrs. Jagger. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
—Things are certainly changed since the days of our youth. Then 
it was the great reward of female virtue to marry a clergyman ; now 
a novelist has to ask whether love is a crime,—in a clergyman, it must 
be understood. There are some strange things in this history of 
Dudley Rufford and Ruth Fletcher. Dudley Rufford is squire of the 
parish, and takes orders, becoming curate apparently against the will 
of the latitudinarian rector. In course of time he is presented to the 
living, and subsequently resigns it; but still contrives, it would seem, 
to occupy the vicarage (the benefice has apparently changed its 
character),—such are the privileges of squiredom. There is merit, 
however, in Mrs. Jagger’s story. Ruth’s career, when she starts in 
life for herself, is interesting, though it is not without improbabili- 
ties. The author’s chronology seems to be a little confused. The 
passing of the Education Act (1870) and of the Married Women’s 
Property Act are both brought in, though the action of the story 
certainly cannot exceed a couple of years. 
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Principal, Mr. CHARLES THUDICHUM;; or Vice-Principal, Mr. GEORGES 
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UMMER TERM, 1887.—Miss S. W. CASH, and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON, !will REOPEN their SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 4th, 
—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham.—Head Mistress. Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL 
COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curri- 
culum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory jwork; Drawing; Class. 
Singing and Harmony; Needlework and Physical Exercises, The New Build- 
ings are capable of accommodating 2.0 scholars. School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; 
optional and extra subjects inthe afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four to six guineas 
a Term, according to age. Special arrangements for Boarders can be made,— 
Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 26th, 1887. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN on 
JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
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COUNT BEUST. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With an Introduction containing Personal Reminiscences of Count 
Beust’s Career as Prime Minister of Austria, and 


Austrian Ambassador in London, by 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS, MP. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pp., with Portrait on Steel, 32s. 





REMINGTON and CO., Herietta Street, Covent Garden. 








RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 

£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 

COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 

— apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 
r. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887._ For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 

JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev, the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 











AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 

the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 

Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, ‘ 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), inclading all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 


For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon, BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess,—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above, 
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1 Tresovir Roan, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 


ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 
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TACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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HIBBERT LECTURE, 1887.— 
- COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the BABYLONIAN RELIGION,” will 
be delivered by Professor SAYCE, of the University 
of Oxford, at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham 
Place, on the following days, viz. :—MONDAY, 25th, 
and WEDNESDAY, 27th April, and MONDAY, 2nd, 
WEDNESDAY, 4th, MONDAY, 9th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, llth May, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Course 
of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 2st, and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accom- 
modate. : 

The same Course of Lectures will al-o be delivered 
by Professor SAYCE, at Oxford, at 2.30 p.m., on 
each of the following days, viz.:—THU SDAY, 
sth, and SATURDAY, 30th April, and TH URSDAY 
5th, SATURDAY, 7th, THURSDAY, 12th, an 
SATURDAY, 14th May. Admission to the Oxford 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held during the weck beginning JUNE 27th in Lon- 
don, at Leeds, and also at the College, and at Edin- 
burgh and Clifton, if a sufficient number of candidates 
present themselves. The Clothworkers’ Exhibition, 
of the annual value of 80 guineas; two Scholarships 
given by the Drapers’ Company, of the annual value 
respectively of £60 and £45; and a Scholarship of the 
annual value of £30, all tenable for three years, will 
be awarded in connection with this Examination.— 
Forms of entry and further information — be ob- 

‘ON, 22 
e 








tained from the Secretary, Miss KENSING 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. 
Forms must be returned filled up by May 16th. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 

1 PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, BAYSWATER, W. 

Mr. E.C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master 
at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, West Kensington, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Entrance and Foundation 
Scholarship Examinations at St. Paul’s School. 

Arrangements have been made for the pupils of 
this School to kave the use of the large recreation 
ground of the West Kensington School on half- 
holidays, for cricket, gymnastics, &c. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for MIDSUMMER 
TERM on TUESDAY, April 26th. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS, Limited, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 

For the training of youths intending to become 
Colonists. The College owns and farms a fine seaside 
estate of 1,380 acres. Agriculture, horse, cattle, and 
sheep-breeding, and grazing, dairying, veterinary sur- 
gery, riding, forestry and gardening, surveying, 
handicrafts, sciences allied to agriculture, &c.—Pro- 
—— may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, at 
above address, 

AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting, Lerms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 
be in England from March 2lst to April 14th.— 
Address, 18a Old Quebec Street, Hyde Park. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein <A. and O 
POHLER have a few VACANCIES in their 
FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, under 
high patronage. Professors from Conservatoire and 
Academy. Refined home. Vacancy for Gov. Pupil.— 
For particulars, apply to Miss Pohler, University 
College for Ladies, 89 Avenue Road, N.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 

-— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


S™ ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 

Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, NB. 


PFVATE TUITION, in the South of 
London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Graduate in Honours,—Address, J. H. 

ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 


SCHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUCKS., for 100 sons of Clergy, 
Army, and Navy, &. Thirty guineas per annum, 
with entrance-fee of five guineas. Terms considerably 
reduced to brothers and orphans. Good education 
and diet ; very little sickness; and unexceptionable 
parental reference.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, 


T° MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT 
anil OTHERS.—A GENTLEMAN has for dis- 
Posal valuable collection AUTOGRAPHS, consisting 
of nearly eleven hundred Franks of Members both 
Houses of her Majesty’s first Parliament, on her 
Accession, Bound and indexed. 1 particulars on 
applic:tion. Interesting Jubilee memorial. No 
dealers.—Addresr, “ B,,’’ Great Ayton Hall, North- 


























_— HERKOMER SCHOOL, 


BUSHEY, HERTS. 
Established 1883. Incorporated 1887, 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MON. 
DAY, April 11th, 1887, 

Applicants for admission must send examples of 

their work before April 9th. 
CHARLES H. THOMAS, 

1 Nees ape pa a od ___ Secretary. | 

ACATION ‘'TUITION.—A CAM- 

BRIDGE GRADUATE (honours) and experi- 

enced Private Tutor desires to COACH a PUPIL for 

the Army or University Entrance Exams. during the 

Easter holidays.—Address, No. 58, May’s Advertising 

Offices, 159 Picoadilly. 


PECULATION without RISK.—A 
GENTLEMAN in California (with first-class 
English references) is open to INVEST CAPITAL 
(£100 to £10,000) in a rising town, where values 
often doable in 12 months. No safer investment 
ossible.—Full particulars on application to F. A 
INNEY, Solicitor, 15 Princess Street, Manchester. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Newly decorated throughout, and to a great 
extent refarnished. 250 apartments. Magnificent 
dining-rooms, elegant drawing-rooms, large reading. 
room, capacious billiard-room (two tables), and com- 
fortable smoking-room. All on the ground floor. 
Specia) preparations for Easter. 
Full descriptive Tariff on application to the 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selecti rom genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., E.C. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

















HOGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM 0. A} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .............cecccseessesee £7,072,140 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AII descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFrFIces. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





aes FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIREOTORS. 
Chairman—Beavumont W. Luszock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 


Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 


fevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | 8S. Hope Morley, ie 
James Goodson, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
= J. Hamilton, Esq. 





RY’S 
F URE 


(eee 
Co. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’”’—Sir Cnas, A. 
CaMERON, President Ro. College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS combine both sanitive and sanative 
powers in a high degree; by the former term is 
understood their ability to preserve health, by the 
latter their capability to restore health. With these 
remedies at hand, no invalid need be at fault to guide 
himself or herself safely through the many trials to 
which every one is subjected during our long and 
ofttimes inclement winters. Coughs, colds, ulcerated 
throats, quinsey, whooping-cough, can be successfully 
treated by well rubbing this Ointment upon the chest, 
and by taking the Pills. During damp, fogpy 
weather asthmatical sufferers will experience the 
utmost possible relief from the inunction of the 
Ointment, and all tender-chested persons will save 
endless misery by adopting this treatment. 





David Powell, Esq. 
Hankey, Lg Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John GQ, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John A 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested «<e eco ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... + 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over «« 768,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 


STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR DUNBAR 


"Ss 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, 





ld by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—~———_ 

Andrews (S. J.), God’s Revelations of Himself to Man, cr 8vo ... (Dickinson) 7/6 
Aristophanes, Clouds, translated by T. J. Arnold, 12m0 ........+..0+ (Cornish) 2/0 
(Triibner) 8/6 


Austin (J. B.), Duties and the Rights of Man, 8vo.. 
Bacon (G. W.), New General Atlas, 4t0.............000+ 
Besant (W.), The World Went Very Well Then, 3 vols. 














Binns (W. 8.), Elementary and Advanced Geometry, cr 8v0............... (Clegg) 2/0 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Thames, 12Mm0..............+..-seseeee W. Bacon) 2/6 
Brown (R.), Personality and History of Sat: ...(Partridge) 4/0 
Collier (M.), Babel, 2 vols. Cr 8VO0 .......sssesceesessserssseessereeeseens (W. Blackwood) 17/0 
Cook (H.), Eva, Duchess of Monteleone: a Play, cr 8V0 «00.44.0008 (C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Cox (G.), Practice and Procedure of Courts-Martial, folio. ) 10/0 
Cozzens (F. 8.), Yachts and Yachting, roy 8VO  ....cccsscseeeeeeeees (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Crawford (F.), Saracinesca, 3 vols. cr 8vo (WW. re 25/6 
Danby (F.), Dr. Phillips, cr 8V0...........s:0000 i 

Death (J.), Beer of the Bible, 8V0.............ccsssscsrssseecseeeeresseeceeserces 

Dnilea (0. J.), Claude G. Le Lorraine (Great Artists), cr 8vo ......... (8S. Low) 3/6 
Fielding (H.), Novels of, Tom Jones, &., rOY BVO ..sssssecesesereerseceerseees (Bell) 7/6 
Fancke (0.), Self-Will and God’s Will, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 


Furst (A.), The Attractive Power of the Cross, cr 8vo (Dickinson) 4/0 


Gogol (N. V.), Dead Souls, 2 vols. cr 8vo. 
Gogol (N. V.), St. John’s Eve, cr 8vo 
Gogol (N. V.), Taras Bulba, cr 8vo.......... 
Headlam (S. D.), Lessons from the Cross, 










Illustrated Atlas and Geography, 4t0........+...00 ae (Gollins) 2/0 
Kerr (J.), Carlyle as seen in his Books, Cr 8V0 .......05....-sseseseees W.H. Allen) 5/0 
Lowe (W. H.), Hebrew Grammar, 12mo ............+ ...-(Hodder Stoughton) 2/6 


Massinger (P.), Plays, Edited by A. Symons, cr 8vo (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Morley (J.’, Study of Literature, 12mo ...........0.66 eo eeced i ] 

Nelzon (J. H.), Indian Usage, 800 ................00-ss.sercercecresersnesecoes (C. K, Paul) 12/0 
Pennell (H.C.), Modern Improvements in Fishing Tackle, 12mo...... (S. Low) 2/0 
Reade (C.), Memoirs of, by C. L. Reade, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 24/0 
Senior (M. H.), My First Trigonometry, cr 8vo .......... (Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Stutzer (A.) Nitrate of Soda as Manure, Cr 8V0 ..........seceseeerenees (Whittaker) 2/6 
Sutter (A.), Per Mare, Per Terras, New Zealand, &c., cr 8vo...(T. F. Unwin) 
Taylor (G. F.), St. Petersburg and London in 1852 and 1864 ......(Longmans) 30/0 
Temple (R.), Journals kept in Hyderabad, &c., 2 vols. 8vo ..... (W. H. Allen) 32/0 
Tibbits (H.), Electrical and Anatomical Demonstrations, cr 8vo ...(Churchill) 5/0 
Whitaker (J. R.), Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Cord, 12mo (Livingstone) 4/6 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BrRANcH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


















A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 
On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 


Annum and upwards. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Town AND VILLAGE Book CiuBs SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1.—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Out oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets on SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—— 


LORD TENNYSON’S JUBILEE ODE. 
MAGMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 330, for APRIL, price 1s, contains :— 

1, CarmMEN SacuLaRE. By Lord Tennyson. (An Od i i 

2 ary ailee of Queen Victoria.) Fe. ie COE ee Hp 
. THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy. Chaps, 4448, 

3. Witt1am Hazuitt. By George Saintebary, “ Gunteets 

. , By J. D. Rees. 

. * Lapy CLANCARTY,”’ AND THE Historical Drama, ‘i 

6. HeT: A ROMANCE OF THE BusH. a By Mowbray Morris, 

7. THE MAKING OF Britain. By Archibald Geikie. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


ON THESTUDY OF LITERATURE. 
The Annual Address to the Students of the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Delivered at the Mansion House, February 26th, 1887, 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

Globe 8vo, cloth, Eighteenpence, 

*,* Also a Popular Edition in Pamphlet form, for Distribution, price 24, 


NEW NOVELS. 


By Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 


Author of “* The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’”’ *‘ A Pri ” 
&e. 3 vols, Crown 8y0, 3is 6d. , eae 


By Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 


The WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 
Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Spectator says :— This is a very powerful book.”’ 
The Atheneum says :—“ It should be read by all who can tell masterly work in 
fiction when they see it.” 


By Mr. H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM. 


The COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By 


H. 8. Cunnineuam, Author of ‘* The Chronicles of Dustypore,” ‘ W) 
and Tares.”” 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 21s, _ _ 


By Miss VELEY. 
A GARDEN of MEMORIES; Mrs. AUSTIN; 


LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. Three Stories. By Margaret VELEy, Author of 
** Mitchelhurst Place,’’ *‘ For Percival,” &c. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 12s. 
The Academy says:—‘*‘A Garden of Memories’ is specially noteworthy for 
fresh o ption and wealth of imaginative beauty.” 
The Atheneum says :—* Miss Veley’s style is excellent, and all of her stories are 
jnteresting.”” 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 





By the Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE. 
A DEFENCE OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 


With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
By ROUNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SHERIDAN and Miss LINLEY, with a Selection from their Letters : 
Biographical Study, by Miss STOKER; 
OUR FISHERMEN, by JAMES RUNCIMAN, with Illustrations.—See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


The Number also contains:—-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part IV., by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN,” with Illustrations by F. Noel Paton; A JOURNEY TO 
EXETER: a Poem, by JOHN GAY, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson; 
and other Papers. 

Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





On April 5th will be published, in royal 8vo, price One Shilling. 


FAREWELL SERMON, preached in Rugby School 

Chapel by the Rev. T. W. JEX-BLAKE, D.D., Head-Master. Together with 
** « Brief Chronicle of Events Relating to Rugby School, from its Foundation in 
1567 to the Present Year 1887; ’’ and a Short Biography of Dr. Jex-Blake, by M. 
H. Broxam, Esq., O.R., F.S.A. Illustrated with Portrait of Dr. Jex-Blake, and 
Sketches of the School Buildings erected during his Head-Mastership. Price One 
Shilling ; per post, thirteen stamps. 

GrorGceE E. Over, Publisher, Rugby. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


lilies for BI NDING 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 288 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 





where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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Next week will be published, THE 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGION, 


an Encyclopedia of Christian and other Religious Doctrines, Denomina- 


tions, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, Biography, §c. 


Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D. 


By the 


Cloth, 2is; roxburgh, 25s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 














FOUR-AND A-HALF per CENT. DEBENTURE 


STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 

fully subscribed. 

The Company confines its loans strictly to first-class 
mortgages, and does not advance on produce of any 
description, and can only borrow to the extent of its 
uncalled capital and reserve fund. 

DrIREcTORS. 
ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq (Chairman), Director of 
the Union Bank of Australia. 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs. Prescott, Oave, 

Buxton, Loder, and Co. 

Charles Richard Fenwick, Esq., Director of the 

Bank of Australasia. 

John Sherriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of Australia, 
Clarence Shirreff Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, 

Miles, Brothers, and Co. 

Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia. 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Uni- 
versal Marine Insurance Company, Limited. 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia, 

BANKERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 

Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a further amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .............000 seeeeee £1,500,000 
EVO WURE..0r0ccvesccccersecsescersces ‘ 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

6 | -ggueamaae REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
Ftalars of which will be furnished to applicants, 

he limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 





CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Income on aon _ ie £246,000 
Ompensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


Cuarnman .., HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp Orrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE BY A NEW WRITER. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. 


VERSES OF COUNTRY AND TOWN. 
By ROWE LINGSTON. 
“** Verses of Country and Town’ are the work of a poetical mind. They express in temperate and 
melodious language a wholesome love of country sights and sounds,””—Westminster Review. 
“ The pretty descriptive poem ‘ My Cat’ has the completeness of portraiture.”—Saturday Review, 
“There is, for instance, his ‘ East Country Hunting Song,’ which every ardent pursuer of the fox might 
get by heart.”"—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Lingston has a true sympathy with Nature and a real knack of writing. His description of a fox- 
hunt from the point of view of the fox is very well done, and proves that he is not only a poet, but a true 
sportsman as well.”’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ The picture of awakening Spring that commences this volume is delicately yet vividly touched. A brighter 
_ — _— be hard to find than the one treating of the relative merits of England’s fair counties,”— 

orning fost, 





GRIFFITH, FARREN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHarrmaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CuatrMaNn—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEAOCON of BATH. The ARCHDEAOON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 


Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 


Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D, 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysicran—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 





The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 





Total Funds ae P aa “— ae eee ae “o eco ee £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... po oi aa oss an eee eee oe oe 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... eee eee ose 486,000 

The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. E y of M t; no 





Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 























rc ——with full Profits. — Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 
AGE, | 2. ¢ AGE, 2s. d. 
25 | 20 1 8 25 | 16618 
30 } 23 3 4 39 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 | 21 4 2 
40 31 18 40 | 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 | 2319 2 
? 43.13 4 4 __ 50 F | ‘< 34 19 2 : 
Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 4, APRIL, 1887. 
CONTAINING 
THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF THE IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION OF 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
THACKERAY. 


Illustrated by Reproductions in Fac-simile of his 
Unpublished Sketches. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. 


Nore.—In the final arrangement of the letters, and in some additional annota- 
tion, the Editor has enjoyed the privilege of advice and assistance from Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, who kindly consented, with the cordial approval and thanks of 
Mrs. Brookfield, to give them this aid. 


“‘The most charming letters that ever were printed are to be read in the April 
number of Scribner's fortunate magazine...... No admirer of Thackeray—that is to 
say, nobody who has the faintest tincture of letters—will be content till he has 
read all these.”’"—Daily News. 


Furi Contents OF THE NUMBER, 


PORTRAIT of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Frontispiece. En- 
graved by G. Kruell, after the Crayon ain | by Samuel Laurence. 

A COLLECTION of UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of THACKERAY. With an 
Introduction by JANE OcTAVIA BROOKFIELD. Illustrated by Reproductions 
of Unpublished Drawings by Thackeray. 

**NO HAID PAWN.” Tuomas NELSON PAGE, 

The STORY of a NEW YORK HOUSE.—IV. H.C. Bonner. (Illustrated.) 

MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPEDOES. Lieutenant W. 8S. Huaues, U.S. Navy. 
Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings furnished by the Author. 

FORTUNK. Exyor WELp. 

The RESIDUARY LEGATEE; or, the Posthumous Jest of the late John Austin. 
Part Third. The Administration. J. 8, of Dale. 

REMEMBRANCRE. Jvtia C. R. Dorr. 

REMINISCENCES of the SIEGE and COMMUNE of PARIS. 
cluding) Paper. The Downfall of the Commune Illustrated. 
BURNE, ex-Minister to France. 

The QUIET PILGRIM. Epiru M. Tomas. 

AMERICAN ELEPHANT MYTHS. Illustrated. W. B. Scorr. 

The OLD EARTH. CuHartes Epwin MARKHAM. 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. Chaps, 13-17, HaroLp FREDERIC. 

TEDESCO’S RUBINA. F. D. MiLuet. 

ENGLISH in OUR COLLEGES, Apams SHERMAN HILL. 


London : FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


OoL D PARI S&S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont an Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont. 


Fourth (Con- 
E. B. Wasu- 








1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 

4. La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 
Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; and 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeIcH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 











Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Roon, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


UTY. 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings: 
S  eemeeneeen MOTO. 














ey, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





With Prefatory Notice by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 
ANNE : GILCHRIST : her ife and Writings 
i ERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST, i 4 
doth 1a Ist, 12 Illustrations, demy 8y0, 
**A biography of a gocd and clever woman......Mrs. Gilchri 
the foremost literary people of her day, and their little vevelations ef these 
se as a rule with sufficient discretion, help to correct some other estimates 
ormed on other authorities. Here we find a kind, friendly, and humorous if 
splenetic, Carlyle ; a helpful and merry Mrs, Carlyle; and a friendly and he 
affected Dante Gabriel Rossetti, These characteristics, so unlike the Carl le t 
the too copious memoirs, so unlike the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incompriee — 
unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”’—Daily News, leader. ° ei 
“The purchase of this first edition will be wise. It is one of those books that 
are sure to rise in price.”—British Weekly. 
, an” glimpses she affords us of Carlyle are entirely pleasant.’’—Scottish Leader: 
eader, s 
Second Edition, ready April 6th. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from Berlin from 
the Lives of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany. By DorotHea Roserts. With 8 Original Photographic Portraits 
and 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 

“This deeply interesting work.’’—Morniny Post, 
**A modest and painstaking chronicle.”—Court and Society Review. 
“ This elegant little volume.”—Scotsman. 


ESSAYS by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 
ARCADY : for Better, for Worse. By the Author of 


** One Generation of a Norfolk House,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“*They have a singular freshness and impressiveness,”— Scotsman. 


M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 


The BALKAN PENINSULA. With Letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, and New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s. 

** A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands.’’— 

St. James’s Gazette. j 


PER MARE, PER TERRAS; being a Visit to New 
Zealand by Australia for the Examination of certain Lands there during 
1883-84, and America in 1885. By ARCHIBALD Sutter, C.B. Edin., Inspector 
i a Office, M.I.C.E. Lond. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. P. 


Maunarry, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” &c. Large crown 8yo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


**In every way a satisfactory work.’’—School Newspaper, 


Second Edition, just ready. 

JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and Fapers on Prison 
Matters. By Rev. J. W. Hors.ey, M.A. Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of 
H.M.'s Prison, Cierkenwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

** A wonderfully interesting book.”—St. James's Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.” 
WOODLAND TALES. By Julius Stinde. 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


“Very charming and attractive......Have an idyllic touch about them which is 
very taking...... They are full of pathos, and some of them are very strong.”— 


scantiaad A HINDU POET. 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS: a Book of Poems. By Greece 


©. Durr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 1s 4d. Contents 
FOR APRIL, 1887 :—Canterbury Cathedral. Mrs. L. Van Rensselaer. LIilus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell.—Abraham Lincoln: a History. John G. Nicolay 
and Colonel Hay, his Private Secretaries. Illustrated.—English as She is 
Taught. Mark Twain.—Some Portraits of Hawthorne. orge Parsons 
Lathrop. Frontispiece.—Topics of the Time.—Bric-a-Brac, &c., and Contribu- 
tions by Edward Eggleston, Frank R. Stockton, Edward Atkinson, W. D. 
Whitney, Joel Chandler Harris, &c. Bound volumes for the past half-year, 
price 10s 6d. Cases for Binding, 1s 4d, Single copies, post-free, 1s 7d; per 
year, post-free, 193, 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Price 1s. Contents 
for APRIL, 1887:—Harrow-on-Hill. Eliz. R. Pennell. Illustrated by J. 
Pennell.—Working Monkeys. O.T. Miller, Illustrated.—Juan and Juanita. 
F.C. Baylor. Illustrated.—Jenny’s Bowrding House. Jas. Otis. Illustrated. 
—The Children’s Crusade. Operetta by E. S. Brooks and Frederic Preston. 
—An April Jester. F. D. Sherman.—A Song of Spring. Celia Thaxter. 
Illustrated. — Jack-in-the-Pulpit. — Letter-box. — Riddle-box, &c. Bound 
volumes for the past half-year, price 8s. Cases for Binding, 2s. Single 
copies, post-free, 1s 2d ; per year, post-free, 14s, 


Price 5s. The APRIL Number of 
The ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. Contents: 


—1. Social Intercourse between the Ruled and the Rulers in India. By the 
Prime Minister of Indore.—2. The Public Service of India. By Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.C.S.I.—3. The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. By Daniel Watney.— 
4. The First English Settlement in Chusan, By Demetrius Boulger.—5. 
Indian Railways. By Herace Bell.—6. Short Travels in Asiatic Countries— 
i, A Trip to North China and Corea, By J.D. Rees. ii. A Journey in 
Eastern Siam. _By Holt 8, Hallett.—7. Chota Nagpore: its People and 
Resources. By J. F. Hewitt.—8. Indian Field Sport. By C. T, Buckland.— 
9. China and its Foreign Relations. i. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. ii. 
By William Lockhart.—Summary of Events, Reviews. 


Crown 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





This day is published, neatly bound, price 43 6d. 


DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
For 1887. 
Sixty-first Issue, Revised and Corrected to Date. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

* Professor FRANKLAND, in his last month’s published report on the water sup- 
plied by the London Water Companies, says :—* The water of all the companies 
was a polluted ; none could be described as a perfectly safe potable water.” 
—Medical Press, January 26th, 1887. 

“ Apollinaris Water, by its absolute purity, affords complete 
guarantee against the dangers of zymotic disease incidental to 
ordinary drinking-water.” —Sanitary Record. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For APRIL. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


SSENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN Pouttics.—IV. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Fa ee Army: Past AND PresENT. By General Sir J. Adye. 
On A WESTERN RANCHE. By John Baumann. 
FLUCTUATIONS IN TRADE AND Waars. By George Howell, M.P. 
History iN: ‘‘ Puncn.” By Arthur a Beckett and F, C, Burnand, 
‘A Movet Laxp Law. By Arthur Williams, M.P. ‘i 
VALENTINE ViscontI—(Conclusion.) By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
Tye NEw REFORMATION. A Reply to Canon Fremantle. By the Very Rev. Dean 


Burgon. 


RRESPONDENCE :— : 
” SHELLEY’S SEPARATION FROM HIS First Wire. By J. Addington Symonds. 


Tue TRANS-CASPIAN RaitwaY. By A, Vambéry. 





With upwards of 200 Illustrations, super-royal 8vo. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
NEW WORLD. 


ine Travels and Explorations in Mexico and Central 
a America, 1857-1882. 
By DESIRE CHARNAY. 


Translated from the French. [This day. 





CHARLES READE. 


CHARLES READE, 
Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist: 


A Memoir, compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains. 
By CHARLES L. READE and the Rev. COMPTON READE. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 24s. [This day. 





THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY. 


TRAVELS, SPORT, AND POLITICS 
IN THE EAST OF EUROPE. 


By the MARQUIS of HUNTLY. 
With Illustrations by the Marchioness of Huntly. 


Demy 8vo, 123, [This day. 


Colonel FRANK RUSSELL, 


The EARL of PETERBOROUGH and 


MONMOUTH : a Memoir. By Colonel Franx Russett, Royal Dragoons. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 


ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
ITALY: Present and Future. 
GALLENGA, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
AUTHOR of “DOWN the ROAD.” 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By 
0. T. 8S. Birch Reynarpson, Author of ** Down the Road.” With Lilustra- 
tions in Colour, large crown 8vo, 123, 


W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


MUSIC and MANNERS: Personal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatty-Kineston, 2 vols, 


demy 8vo 
iin RALPH IRON. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Ratpu Iron (Olive Schreiner), A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s, 
THIRD EDITION. 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 
LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N, OxennamM, M.A, 
With Illustrations, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT and FARINA. 


By GeorGeE MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 63, 
*,* Completing the Uniform Edition, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By Tuomas CartyLe. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 8s. 
*,* Forming Volume XV. of the Ashburton Edition. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. 


2 vols, feap. 8vo, half-clotb, uncut edges, 1s 6d each vol. 
*," Forming the New Volumes of the Cabinet Edition. 


By Antonio 


[This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
An ENGLISH VENDETTA. By Frederick 


Borie. 3 vols. [This day. 
In the RICE-FIELDS. By the Marchesa 
OLOMBI, 2 vols. 
Miss NANCY STOCKER. By Charles 
The MAID of the MILL. By Mrs. Compton 


BLATHERWICE, 2 vols. 
Reape, 2 vols. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H.Lecky. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 
36s. (In a few days. 
*,* These Volumes contain the History of England from 178! to 1793, and the 
History of Ireland from 1782 to 17£3. 


REMINISCENCES of ST. PETERSBURG 


and LONDON between 1852 and 1864. By Count Vitztuum, late Saxon 
Minister at the Court of London. Translated from the German. Edited, 
witn a Preface, by Henry REEVE, Esq., C.B, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

[On April 7th, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS & PASTIMES, 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., 


and G. Lacy Hitter. With a Contribution by Josep Penne With 19 
Plates and 61 Illustrations in the Text by Viscount Bary and Joseph Pennell. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. River 


Haaaarp, Author of *‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. With Fac-similes of either 
Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, 
Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8yo, 6s, 


HE. By the Authors of 


Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1852 to 1860. By the late Cuartes C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk 
of the Council. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during tke 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Creicuton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam. 
bridge. Vols. III, and [V.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1461-1518, S8vo, 242. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. By F. Max 


Miter, K.M., Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 8vo, 21s, 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNAQUS. 
A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs. Frorence Cappy, Author of 
“* Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” &. With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 163. 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Mo.teswortn, Author of *‘ Carrots,” &. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 7s 6d, 

** A story of lively interest, full of ladylike grace and womanly feeling, and 
calling forth genuine human sympathy.’’—Scotsman. 


“Tt,” «King 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
to Women and Children. By Vartous Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quain, 
M.D., F.RS., &., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Twelfth Thousand, with 13S Lllustrations Engravei on 
Wood, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 40s, hulf-bound in russia; to be 
had also in 2 vols., 343, cloth. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 54, APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Haaa@arp, Author of ‘‘She,” “King 
Solomon's Mines,” &, Chapters 10-12, 
PastoraL. By Robert Louis Stevenson. | W#H1sT 
Tue Battap oF Ferencz Rewnyi:| _ STRATEGY. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Hunaary, 1818, By E. Nesbit. At Sunset. By D. J. eo 


LittLeE SELBORNE. By Rev. 
Lonpon Foes. By R. H. Scott. Watkins. al 
CLtevER Lapy Sopuia. By W. E.| ATTHE SigNOrTHE Sup. By Andrew 


Norris. Lang. 


SIGNALLING AND WHIST 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, APRIL, 1887. 
ConTENTS. 


A Sona or Emprre. June 20th, 1837, By the Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades,”” 

PeTroLeuM, OR Rock Om. By Colonel C. E. Stewart, C.B. 

ENGLISH OPERA. By Carl Rosa, 

ExTracts FROM THE DrAry OF A MAN OF FASHION 1N 1788, By Lord Robert 
Seymour, 

Tue Story OF THE DeaD Wire. By Andrew Lang. 

Scraps From my Note-Boox. By Sir J. H. Drummond Hay, late British 
Minister in Morocco. 

On Gases. By S. Baring Gould. 


THe Future or Hunting. With Contributions from the Duke of Beaufort and 
other leading M.F.H.’s, and an Introduction by W. H. Long, 


Some Russtan Home AFFAIRS. 
Masor Lawrence, F.L.S.—(Continued ) By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Our Lisrary List. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S8 LIST. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL. 2s 6d. 


SCIENCE and PSEUDO-SCIENCE. By Brofessor Huxley. 
A “FRIEND of GOD.” By Matthew Arnold. 
The CLOSER UNION of the EMPIRE. By the Hon. John Merriman, Member of the Cape 
Legislative Assembly. 
ATHLETES of the PRESENT and PAST. By H. Ellington. 
An ACT for the SUSPENSION of PARLIAMENT. By H. D. Traill. 
ENGLAND and EUROPE. By Edward Dicey. 
DEMETER and the PIG. By Andrew Lang. 
A MILITIA REGIMENT. By Lord Wolmer, M.P. 
A GLIMPSE of RUSSIA. By the Countess of Galloway. 
The “NINETEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL” in ART. By Walter Armstrong. 
On WELL-MEANT NONSENSE about EMIGRATION. By the Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Morgan, M.P. 
A WARNING to the 8. P. R. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
The LIBERAL UNIONISTS and COERCION. 
1. By the Hon. Reginald B, Brett. 
2. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 





Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Translated line for line in the Terza Rima of the Original, with Notes. 
By Freperick K, H. Hazewroort, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


INDIAN USAGE and JUDGE-MADE LAW in 
MADRAS. By J. H. Netson, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a District 
Judge of Madras. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ROSMINI’S LIFE. Edited by Father Lockhart. 


2 vols., 12s. 
ROSMINI’S WORKS. 
ORIGIN of IDEAS. 3 vols., 103 6d each. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 3 vols., 103 6d each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


LESSONS from the CROSS. Addresses given 
in Oxhey Parish Church on Good Friday, 1886. By Stewart D. Heapuam, Author of 
“ Priestcraft and Progress,” “ The Service of Humanity,” &c. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a Novel. 


By Maxwett Gray. Fourth Edition. In1vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Next Wednesday. 

* An unusually good hook by a new author.”—Times. 

“This remarkable and provoking book.”’—Spectator. 

“ Distinctly the novel of the year.”"—Academy. 

“Every page of this book shows his ability.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE for 


APRIL. 2s 6d. 


Contains a Memorial Notice of the late Arthur Burgess, by John Ruskin, LL.D., together 
with a selection of the Woodcuts prepared for the unfinished portion of the “ Proserpina,” 
drawn by Mr. Ruskin, and engraved by the late Arthur Burgess; a Photogravure of a 
heightened Version of the Cartoon of “ Aquila and Priscilla,” for the decoration of the Chapel 
at Eaton Hall, by Frederic Shields; and some Poems and Articles on Art Subjects by various 
contributors. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER OF THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Price 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

1, HOME-RULE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 9. THE CONCLUSION OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
2. oe IN THE Far East. 10, THE ORGANISATION OF THE LIBERAL Party: Mr. 
: ius Devevoruanr oF ReELicious LIBERTY IN wisneuancnnnnase 

°° AMERICA. _ 11, ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
5. Tue ImperiaL INSTITUTE. Section 1. ScrENCE, 

6, THE PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL IN GREAT BRITAIN. as 2. Pouitics, Sociology, VOYAGES AND 

By an American Free-trader. TRAVELS. 

7. STATE-DIRECTED COLONISATION. Po 3. History AND BIOGRAPHY. 

8. THE BULGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, + 4, BELLES LETTRES. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 Ludgate Hill. 





USE 





post-free on 
application to the 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 
ma, OF MEAT, 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Book: 
a COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








Now ready, Part I., Vol. L., MARCH 1887, pri 
ny , » price 
PoxAL sratistica socikry's 
JOURNAL, 
ConTENTS. 
Spann Basses AND OTHER METHODS oF Wagr 
RRANGEMENTS IN THE NORTE 
é L. L, F. R. Price, Hsq . B.A. 7 ee ay 
HE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION oF AGRICULTY 
Howprnes in ENGLAND AND vo 
: Z @ Origin ABROAD. By Major 
HE MEASUREMENT OF VARIATIONS IN THE V, 
OF THE MONETARY STANDARD, +4 
a, M.A. palendaiiaaiehaie 
ISCELLANEA:—l, The Royal Statistical 
2. The Imperial Institute, 3. Sixth Teneeets 
Congress of Hygieue and Demography, 4, an- 
cial and Commercial History of 1886. 5. Prices of 
Commodities, 6. Decline of the French Popula: 
tion. 7. Fires in London during 1836, 8, English 
Literature in 1886. 9. The International Statistical 
Institute. 10. Notes on Economical and Statistical 
pom > Additions to the Library, Periodical 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Now ready, for APRIL, price 1s, 
i ie MANCHESTER QUARTERLY: 


an Illustrated Magazine of Literature and Art 
ConrTENTS., . 
EASEDALE Tarn. Drawing by Ward Heys, Frontis. 
piece, 
Books FOR GENERAL READERS. By Alexander I; 
Tue GuwznaL Reaper. By J.B. Oldham. ame. 
Tue Sonnets OF RoserT Brownina. By Benjamin 


Sagar. 
On A First Reapinc oF Rosert Brownine’s Last 
Votume. By J. Oscar Parker. 
FRIENDS IN JoTUNHEIM. By C. E. Tyrer. 
Gorman’s WELL. By Richard Hooke. 
My BarBer. By W. R. Credland, 
A PoTSHERD FROM PALESTINE. 
With Illustration by the Author, 


Joun HeEywoop, Manchester and London, 


By Thomas Kay, 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Methcd of Curing these Diseases. By Rozert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &. 

London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

ONDON LIBRABY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town bers, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


_ BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 
Lists free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P §$’°S 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc Oc O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
| oo & Cos OWN SAUCE, 








QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





potted MEATS. Also, 





FissENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











ase sae 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
gee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


ConTENTS aon Se - 

[ALL OF SAVONAROLA. By Emilio Castelar, 
= on AFTER To-Morrow. By Robert Louis 
a... cenvicn or Man. By Richard Holt Hutton. 
CommerciaL Museums. By Kenric B, Murray. 

Tue IMAGINATIVE ART OF THE RENAISSANCE, By 
Lee. 
sauumeen IN THE UniTep States. By Axel 
stafson. ; 
‘ean bacueen oF THE Drama. By Harry Quilter. 
CapTaIn COsDER AND a Caitics. By Pro- 

r Robertson Smith. 

oor nase, ror Worse. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” f 

Tue PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By Samuel Laing. 

ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. By 
Dr. H. Geffcken. 

ContemMPoRARY Recorp: Caurcn History, By 
Professor G. T. Stokes. 


IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No, 213, for APRIL. 


], GrocrapHy As A Means OF CULTURE. By 
Charlotte M. Mason, 
2, ScHooL PUNISHMENTS. By Tom Collins. 
3. THE OTHER UNIVERSITIES. 
4, NOTES ON SOME GERMAN ScHooLs.—(Concluded.) 
5, History OF THE EpvucaTion Society. By F.C. 
Turner. 
6, THE Marta GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
7, THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 
8, INFANT SCHOOLS AND THE KINDERGARTEN. By 
Emily Shirreff. 
9. TENNYSON AND THE “ Eppa.” 
10, OccasIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE. 
11, ForEIGN NOTES ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 
12, TRANSLATION PRIZE; Extra PRIZE, 
13, TWENTY-GUINEA PR1zE Essay, FROEBEL SOCIETY, 
PARTICULARS OF. 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d. 








Orrices: 86 Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
WENTY-GUINEA PRIZE ESSAY, 

FROEBEL SOCIETY.—For particluars, see 
APRIL NUMBER of the Journal of Education. 
Copy post-free for 73d from the Office, 86 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
APRIL, 1887. Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., 
and GrorGE H. Savace, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

On THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE Sixty YEARS 
AGO, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE EARLIER RECORDS 
or THE DunDEE Royat AsyLum. By James 
Rorie, M D. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF NORMAL AND DEF FCTIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE MULTIPOLAR CELLS OF THE CEREBRAL 
Cortex. By Edward Palmer, M D. 

Remarks ON EvoLuTion anp DIssOLUTION OF THE 
Nervous System. By J. Hughlings Jackson, M.D. 

East Rivinc AsyLuM, BEVERLEY. Plans and 
Description of a Detached Hospital for Cases of 
Infections Disease. By M. C. Macleod, M.B. 

ConceRNING A NEW Form OF MENTAL DISTURBANCE, 
HAVING WELL-DEFINED CHARACTERS, BOTH COLINI~- 
CALLY AND PATHOGENETICALLY. By Dr. Meschede. 

SuGGrsTIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND ORGANISA= 
TION OF HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE, By Sanger 
Brown, M.D. 

SUPERANNUATION PENSIONS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 
or County AsyLums.—Ip10Ts Act, 1886.—Honours 
EXAMINATION IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE.— 
UnIvERSITY OF Lonpon M.D. EXAMINATION.—THE 
Lunacy Bitz; &c. 


Sagat J. and A, Cuurcuitt, New Burlington 
ree 








APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, SIXPENCE. 
Half-a-Crown a Year. 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS. 
1, CoemistRY AND Darwinism. By A. Taylor, 
2. BIBLE AND ORIENTAL RESEARCH. By E, G. Harmer. 
3. GEoLOGy AND GENESIS OF Species. By C. H,. 
Romanes. 
4. ResuRREcTION OF Lazarus, By the Editor, 
5. CHRISTIAN EvROPE, 
6. Mors Janva Vitx. By J. S. Fletcher. 


J. NEAtE, 5 Edgware Road, Marble Arch, W. 





Just Enlarged by a Second Part, 4s, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY 
INDEPENDENT MINISTER. 
“Retains its interesting character, and will be 
equally appreciated, in its extended form, as a sugges- 
tive piece of plain speaking on the facts and ideas of 
onconformity.’’—Scotsman. 
“‘The anonymous character of the story is removed. 
on...May suggest some useful thoughts.”—Guardian, 
WIL.taMs and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


of an 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 1s, 
PSYCHOLOGUS : the Story of a Soul. 
A Poem. By Jutia Gopparp. 

London: J, Masters and Co.,78 New Bond Street, W. 





Just ready, 230 pp., small 4to, 12s. 
HE ODYSSEY of HOMER, Books 
I. to XII. Done into English Verse by 
WILLIAM MORRIs, 
Author of ‘The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 
The Second Volume, completing the Work, ready in 


October. 
London: RzxEves and TuRNER, 196 Strand, W,C. 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ere ee ae 


This day is published. 


SARA OC 1 


"N ESC A. 


BY 


F. MARION 


CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF 


“Mr. Isaacs,’ “Dr. Claudius,’ “A Roman Singer,” “ Zoroaster,’’ 
“A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 
No. 858, APRIL, 1887, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


SARRACINESCA.—(Conclusion.) By F. Marion Craw- 


FREE-TRADE AND DEPRESSED TRADE, 
Williamson, 


IRENE, 

ARE Ironctaps Doomep? 

DIANE DE BRETEUVILLE,—(Conclusion.) 
THE Oxp Satoon: 


James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester.— 
Randolph Caldecott: his Early Art Career; &c. 


Tue ForTNIGHTLY REVIEWER AND Russia. By 
Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 


THe Sone oF THE BELL. 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


Two MONTHS OF THE SESSION. 


By A. 


Translated by Sir 


In a few days will be published. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 
HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER- 


GARDEN. Being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round, 
With Engraved Plans of Grouping in Beds and 
Borders. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Draum- 
lanrig. Fourth Edition, revised and brought 
down to the present time, crown 8vo. 





PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
LOVE THAT LASTS FOR 
EVER, 

A Jubilee Lyric. 


By the EARL of ROSSLYN. 


Dedicated by Permission to the Queen, on the Fift‘eth 
Anniversary of her Accession. 
Printed on hand-made paper, with vellum cover, 1s. 





RUSSIAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 
In the NAME of the TZAR. A Novel. 


By J. BELFORD DarnE. Crown 8v0, 63, 


“ There is not a page of the whole novel that is not 
freshly and vigorously written. There is a light and 
humour in many of the passages most delight- 

al, The plot of the story is a good one, and the 
apes in it is resolutely kept to the end of the book.’” 
—Scotsman, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 


(Madame GaLLeTT1 pi CapriHac), Author of 
“ Our Home by the Adriatic.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 173. 


TRUE to a TYPE. By R. Cleland, 
Author of “ A Rich Man’s Relatives,” 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 17s, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NE W N 


ove LS 


NOW READY, 





The OLD HOUSE in PICARDY. By Kathleen 


O’Meara, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame Mohl.” 


In1 vol, crown 8yvo. 





NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. B. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of *‘ Kitty,’’ “Dr. Jacob,”’ &c, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernie 


Money. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertha Thomas, 


Author of “‘ The Violin Player,’”’ ‘ Cressida,” &. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE. By Georgiana 


M, Crarg (Mrs, May), Author of “‘ Godfrey Helstone,” ** Two Women,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo. 





Also, just ready. 


Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE. By an Anonymous 


Author. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW 


EDITIONS. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Not Like Other Girls,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Adrian Vidal,’”’ ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 


Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?’”’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/’S PUBLICATIONS, 











A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY,.”—TIMES. 
Now ready, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183. 
Volume X. (CHAMBER—OLARKSON), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE 


STEPHEN. 


Vol. XI. will be issued on June 25th, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Now ready, price 1s 6d in half-cloth ; or 1s in paper cover. 


MAJOR GAHAGAN; THE FATAL BOOTS, Xe. 


1 vol. 


A FURTHER VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED MONTHLY UNTIL THE COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JESS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘She: a History of Adventure,” &c, 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
*' Seldom have we bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity allotted 
to reviewers...... Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and 
of certain phases of human character are almost unrivalled in their virility and 


vigour.” 
> From the ATHENZUM. 

** © Jess’ is, par excellence, the romance of a woman. It is the study of a strange 
and fascinating being—a story of noble love and devotion...... to our mind, Mr. 
Haggard’s most charming creation.” 

From the MORNING POST. 
“* Mr, Haggard’s readers will be uvable to lay down this exciting tale until the 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

«The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for a moment. The 
author knows bis ground thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal 
scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are all admirable.” 

From the GLOBE. 

“Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest story, ‘Jess,’ is in some respects his best. It is 

the most human and most thoughtful of them all.’ 
From the SCOTSMAN. 

“There is one scene in the story—where Jess and John Niel expect death at 

any moment—which has rarely been equalled in fiction. In short, ‘ Jezs’ proves 





last page is attained.” 





Mr. Haggard to be one of the ablest novelists of the generation.” 





LIFE and WORKS of 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and 
ANNE BRONTE. 
Library Edition, in 7 vols., each con- 
taining 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
price 5s each. 

JANE EYRE. By Cuan.orre Bronte. 

SHIRLEY. By Cuar.orTre BRONTE, 

VILLETTE. By Cxartorre Bronte. 

The PROFESSOR and POEMS, by 
CuarLotre Bronte; and POEMS, 
by her Sisters and Father. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emity 
BRONTE. NES GREY. By Anne 
Bronte. With a Preface and Memoir 
of both Anthors, by CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

The FENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
By ANNE Bronte. 

The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs. GaskKELL, 

*,* Alco the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, 

feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 





Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, in 7 vols., each con- 
taining 4 Illustrations, 33 6d each, 
bound in cloth, 

1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS, 
2. NORTH and SOUTH. 
3. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


4, CRANFORD—Company Manners— 
The Well of Pen-Morpha — The 
Heart of John Middleton—Traits 
and Stories of the Huguenots—Six 
Weeks at Heppenheim — The 
Squire’s Story — Libbie Marsh’s 
Three Eras—Curiousif True—The 
Moorland Cottage—The Sexton’s 
Hero—Disappearances — Right at 
Last—The Manchester Marriage 
—Lois, the Witch—The Crooked 
Branch, 

5. MARY BARTON—Cousin Phillis— 
My French Master — The Old 
Nurse’s Story—Bessy’s Troubles 
at Home—Christmas Storms and 
Sunshine. 


6, RUTH—The Grey Woman—Morton 
Hall—Mr. Harrison’s Confessions— 
Hand and Heart. 

7. LIZZIE LEIGH—A Dark Night’s 
Work—Round the Sofa—My Lady 
Ludlow—An Accursed Race—The 
Doom of the Griffiths — Half a 
Lifetime Ago—The Poor Clare— 
The Half-Brothers., 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, 

feap, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 
4 


~ 


A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 
In the press, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS: 


Or, Toil and Travel in Further North America. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS,” 
Will be ready shortly, in 3 vols post 8vo. 
Tale. 


THY RZA: a 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Demos,” “Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 





COMPLETING VOLUME of “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE.” 
In a few days, the Fourth Series, feap. 8vo, 332 pp., 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL 


LIFE. Being Reading-Books for School and Home. Designed to train the 
Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through Observation of the Facts 
of the World’s}Industry and Skill. 

The Publishers will be happy to forward, post-free on application, an Illustrated 
Prospectus of the ‘SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE;” or they 
will be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teacher desirous of intro- 
ducing the Work into his School. 

“ UNDOUBTEDLY AMONG THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL THAT HAVE 
YET BEEN ISSUED.”—ATHENZUM. 





PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN PEOPLE of 


IMPORTANCE in their DAY. To wit:—Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel 
Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard 
de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo 
and the Fates. Concluded by another between John Fust and his Friends, 
By RoBert BrowninG. Fcap 8vo, 93. 





Ready this day, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 46. 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
CONTENTS :—The GAVEROCKS. By the Author 
of “ John Herring,” *“ Mehalah,” §c. Chaps. 15-19.— 
PENSIONERS in the TOWER HAMLETS.—No. 
222.—A LITERARY JUBILEE.—The THEORY 
of TITTLEBATS.—ABDULLAH the STRONG.— 
JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” §c. Chap. 38 to end. 


NEW WORK by Professor MILNES MARSHALL. 
Recently published, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL 


ZOOLOGY. By A. Mitnes MarsHALt, M.D., D,Sc., M.A., F.R.8., Professor 
in the Victoria University, Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. HERBERT 
Hurst, Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, 
Manchester. 
‘ = This book cannot fail to be of great value to those who are studying zoology 
in their laboratory work; and to such we have great pleasure in strongly 








recommending it.”’-—London Medical Record. 








POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work complete in One Volume, 
price 6s. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author 
of “John Herring,” “Mehalah,” &c, 
With 8 Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier. Crown 8yo, 63. 


DEMOS : a Story of Socialist Life 
in England. Crown 8yo, 63. 


A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey, 
Author of  “ Vice-Vers4,” ‘The 
Giant’s Robe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. 
Anstey, Author of “Vice-Versa,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss 


THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. By 


Miss Tuackeray. Crown 8vo, 63. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a 
YOUNG PRINCE. By Miss 
THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


To ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
By Miss THACKERAY. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


BLUE BEARD’S KEYS, and other 
meg By Miss THackeray, Crown 
vo, 6s. 


The STORY of ELIZABETH; 
TWO HOURS; From an ISLAND. 
By Miss Tuackreray, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and 
other Essays. By Miss THACKERAY. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


Miss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
By Miss THACKERAY. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGA- 
TIONS. By Miss THackeray. Crown 
8vo, 63. 

Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss 
THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, 63, 

LLANALY REEFS. By Iady 
Verney, Author of ‘‘Stone Edge,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LETTICE LISLE. By Lady 


VERNEY. With 3 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 63, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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